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CHAPTER L 

Mr. Daventree was a metcbant in a very ex- 
tensive line of business, in wbicb be justly en- 
joyed a bigb character for probity, regularity, 
a,nd activity. He bad succeeded bis father in 
the concern, so that bis whole life had been 
passed in the enjoyment of wealth, but under 
such restrictions as taught him its proper use 
and just value. He bad not to contend with 
those difficulties which arise from narrow means 
and unformed connexions ; be bad never ex- 
perienced the necessity of small savings and 
perpetual self-denials, such as his good parent 
had felt before him ; but be bad been taught by 
that pafent justly to estimate bis own advanta- 
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ges, and to know that every business, however 
well established, requires the eye of a master ; 
and that the most splendid income calls for the 
boundaries of economy, and the hand of man- 
agement. His own excellent understanding 
and education enabled him to see the propriety 
of dispensing a large income with dignified lib- 
erality, without affecting the pageantry of rank 
on one hand, or stooping to petty detail on the 
other ; and as he regarded the character of a 
British merchant to be justly one of sufficient 
importance to satisfy all proper ambition, he 
did not seek to embellish it with ornaments to 
which it had no pretension : thus he never 
sought to intrude iftto those walks of life which 
he conceived appropriate to nobility ; and while 
his hospitable board was open to all, and fre- 
quently surrounded by men of the first talents 
Bnd highest ofiices in the country, he yet neither 
sefoght celebrity, nor awakened satire, by the 
splendour of his fetes, or the crowding of his 
routs ; but blending the plenty of past times 
with the elegance of the present, obtained good 
^will from all, and envy from none. 

Mr. Daventree was enabled to pursue a line 
of life agreeable to his situation, his judgment, 
and his principles, by being united to a lady 
whose disposition and opinions entirely coinci- 
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4ed with his own, and whose affections were 
«o entirely given to him and to her children, 
that in every point where she had formed a 
wish that did not precisely accord with his 
ideas, she had a pleasure in abandoning it for 
his sake. This conduct, while it rendered her 
inexpressibly dear to him, inspired him with an 
uncommon anxiety to procure her every bless- 
ing and comfort in his power ; and he felt as 
if he could never sufficiently guard one whose 
tenderness rendered her so entirely dependant 
upon him ; in fact, he considered her as more 
dependant upon him than she really was, for 
Mrs. Daventree was not only an accomplished, 
elegant woman, but (notwithstanding the mild- 
ness of her manners, and the gentle timidity 
which marked her conduct as a wife) she pos- 
sessed a strong mind, an enlightened under- 
standing, and that sense of power which is de- 
rived from the constant exercise of religious 
principles ; her sense of justice and integrity 
was particularly acute, for it had been early 
instilled into her mind by her venerable grand- 
sire, who was himself a merchant, and who had 
been brought up at a period when regularity 
and order were the peculiar characteristics of 
men of his description. 

Mrs. Daventree had the niisfortune to lose 
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6 THE merchant's WIDOW. 

both her parents during her infancy, 'but their 
loss had been supplied by the parents of her 
father, in the best manner they were able ; and 
in their declining years she had amply return- 
ed their kindness, by an affectionate attention 
to their comforts, not often supplied by beauti- 
ful and rich girls to their aged relatives. The 
docile temper she cultivated for their sakes, 
and the patience she exercised towards them, 
doubtless laid the foundation of those virtues 
which she eminently practised towards her own 
family in after life ; for the cares claimed by 
old age and early infancy are very similar. 

This venerable couple had two sons, who 
were much attached to their niece, and from 
their care she became mistress of those accom- 
plishments now considered indispensable, but 
which it is probable the good old couple might 
consider of little importance : from this happy 
combination, she imbibed all that is pleasing in 
modem education, with all that was useful in 
the days that are passed. In her, suavity of 
manners was grounded on virtue in disposition ; 
she was not taught to appear amiable, to affect 
placidity, and to look smilingly ; but obedience 
was engrafted in her mind as a duty, and she 
was permitted the exercise of benevolence, as 
the sweet reward of extraordinary exertion ; 
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she was led to religion, as the solace of all her 
little sorrows, and the medium of subduing 
every wrong emotion and rising passion in her 
heart ; and she was continually assured that 
every human being was subject to such emo- 
tions, and could only find favour in the sight of 
God, in proportion as they subdued the evil 
propensities of their nature, and nurtured the 
pureij^ affections divine goodness had likewise 
implanted there. 

With a mind and disposition thus cultivated, 
and a person highly interesting, it was no won- 
der that Sophia Gardiner attracted Mr. Daven- 
tree, who had formed a commercial connexign 
with the elder of her uncles : she had several 
suitors, but greatly preferred this gentleman, 
because she found him possessed of those prin- 
ciples she had been early taught to revere ; and 
the preference thus bestowed by her judgment 
was still further ratified by her heart, on their 
increased acquaintance, especially after the 
death of her aged relatives ; so that every suc- 
ceeding year had bound her, if possible, more 
closely to this beloved husband. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daventree, at the commence- 
ment of the present centuary, were the parents 
of seven children. Henry, the eldest, was thir- 
teen, a sensible, steady boy, of good parts, but 
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retiring, timid manners. Charles, his brother, 
was twelve ; he was a very different character, 
being rather of a turbulent temper, but open to 
conviction, and generous to a fault. Sophia 
and Lousia followed : then Edward, a lovely- 
boy, about six years old ; Anne and Eliza were 
pretty infants, the darlings and playthings of 
the rest. 

During the short peace which prece(][f d the 
late war, Mr. Daventree had endeavoured to 
make himself amends for many losses erperi- 
enced during the disastrous period of the French 
revolution, by sending large ventures of goods 
tQ various countries, whose markets were now 
reopened to British manufactures. The speedy 
recurrence of warfare rendered this step ex- 
tremely unfortunate ; and so far from retrieving 
that which was already lost, Mr. Daventree, in 
a short time, had but too much reason to con- 
elude that he had injured himself irreparably by 
the measure. 

Mr. Gardiner, his partner, being still a sin- 
gle man, proposed visiting those countries him- 
self where their property principally lay, and 
endeavouring to make the best of it. When he 
set out, Mrs. Darentree, for the first time, per- 
ceived that some degree of evil was portend- 
ed ; but Mr. Daventree, anxious to relieve her 
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from even the shadow of anxiety, took such 
pains to convince her that this journey of her 
uncle was only in the regular way of trade, and 
similar to those which he had frequently en- 
gaged in before, that in a short time she acqui- 
esced in the opinion he endeavoured to incul- 
cate.. 

It was an unfortunate circumstance for this 
tender husband, that he had never seen the su- 
perior mind of his excellent lady drawn out by 
any of those trials in life which might have 
evinced her fortitude, which was the only vir- 
tue for which he did not give her credit ; and 
he was the more excusable for his concealment 
of that trouble which preyed on his heart, be- 
cause at this time her health was delicate, and 
that of her young family had been such as to 
require uncommon attention : besides, he flat- 
tered himself that the activity and ability of 
his worthy partner would still retrieve much, 
and that the storm would blow over without 
touching her in whom he was most vulnerable ; 
conscious that his establishment, though noble, 
was far within the limits of his fortune, he 
trusted that his affairs might be arranged with- 
out rendering an abridgment of it necessary. 

Under these persuasions, Mr. Daventree wore 
* a face of smiles, a heart of tears ;' for though ' 
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he nourished hope, yet his mind was necessa- 
rily in a state of great anxiety ; and notwith- 
standing all his efforts to appear cheerful, liis 
faithful partner was convinced that all was not 
well with him ; to her tender solicitations he 
replied only by attributing the cause to some 
slight indisposition, and some little derangement 
of the nerves, which a short time would entirely 
remove. 

Close observation convinced Mrs. Daven- 
tree that her husband laboured under menial 
disease ; but as she perceived that he was de- 
sirous of concealing it from her, she was de- 
termined to appear ignorant ; yet feeling it to 
be her duty to lessen the misfortune she feared, 
by every means in her power, she endeavour- 
ed, in a silent way, to curtail the expenses of 
her family ; she complained of the inconveni- 
ence and fatigue occasioned by keeping two 
houses, and proposed giving up that in the 
country, as she could procure better instructions 
for her daughters in town. 

* But your health, Sophia, requires country 
air,' said the trembling husband. 

' I think not, my love ; for I was brought up 
in the city of London, compared to which, our 
house in Russell-square may be considered 
country, you know.' 
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* But what shall we do with this ?" 

* Sell it, by all meana — with so large a fami* 
ly^ we can never want uses for money.' 

No proposals could have been, in fact, more 
desirable to Mr. Daventree, yet the very con- 
sciousness of its necessity made him for a 
short time hesitate, fearing that his beloved 
Sophia should know the necessity of the sacri- 
fice. Though still ignorant of this necessity, 
her eye, taught penetration by affection, per- 
ceived that his heart was a little lightened of 
its load, and she hastened to fulfil her proposi- 
tion by an immediate removal ; but scarcely 
had they taken possession of their town house, 
when the arrival of letters from the continent 
threw a still deeper shade over the brow of 
her beloved spouse, and awakened new anxi- 
eties in her bosom. 

The distress Mrs. Daventree now felt, but 
in her turn tried to conceal, brought back the 
sickly state of health from which she was emer- 
ging ; and her pale looks were a signal to her 
husband still to conceal the fatal secret which 
preyed on his own vitals. Happy would it have 
been for both if he had dared to trust all his 
fears and feelings to that sympathizing bosom, 
which^with all its delicacy and gentleness, 
would have yielded abundant support tohftx 
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suffering lord, and proved to him the friend he 
so much wanted at this time, both for counsel 
and consolation. 

Mr. Daventree had frequently of late com- 
plained of a sense of fulness and weight in his 
head, which at any other time would have 
awakened the fears and excited the cares of 
his tender wife ; but she was by this time so 
fully convineed that his illness was of the heart, 
that all her efforts were directed to ends more 
immediately connected with the situation of 
their affairs ; and she concluded, that frequent- 
ly, when clapping his hand on his forehead he 
rushed out of the room, that this was a feint 
for hiding his tears. At these moments her 
heart ached with very sorrow, yet she dared 
not follow him, lest she should augment his 
distress, perceiving plainly that the only com- 
fort he enjoyed arose from the belief that she 
still escaped the participation of his sorrows. 

Thus each party were deceived in the other : 
he concluded she looked pale from sickness, 
when in fact her illness arose only from silent- 
ly partaking his solicitude ; and she, knowing 
he was unhappy, was not aware that latent dis- 
ease was added to his sufferings : thus an ex- 
cess of generosity was at once destroying two 
amiable people, who were capable of support- 
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ing every evil of life with ma^ttaaimity, up- 
held by each other. 

It was Mr. Daventree's custma to go every 
day from his coimting-hoiise to 'Change, and 
from thence come home to dinner ; and he wa9 
generally so punctual, that his lady and (ho 
younger children frequently took their suoid ia 
the window, to watch him come up the square. 
One morning, as they were thus engaged, Ed- 
ward observed, ^ that peapB. was later than usual, 
but perhaps he was inquiring whal was ^ 
matter, as there was a crowd of people at the 
other comer.' 

' Probably he is,' said Mis. Daventree look- 
ing towards the place ; ^ ring, my dear ; I will 
send William to see what ja the matter — per- 
haps some assistance may be necesaery.' 

Ever active in the cause of humanity, Mrs. 
Daventree despatched the servant, following 
him with her eyes down the square. Tho 
czowd opened lor the manj who, on entering it, 
and perceiving the object of hia search, seemed 
to start back ; and the children observed, ' Wil- 
liam had seen something dietdfiiL' In a short 
time the crowd moved forward^ aad one person 
seemed despatched from the rest towards the 
house — * This person is coming for something 
they want,' said Mrs. Daventree ; and, with 
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her accustomed activity of benevolence, she 
went down stairs to give them the meeting. 

William was entering the door, at the very- 
moment she entered by the opposite way. — 
* Stop, stop !' cried he to the crowd, and instant- 
ly exclaimed to bis mistress, ' 'Tis only a fit, 
madam — ^indeed 'tis ooly a fit — don't be fright- 
ened !' 

' I am not frightened,' said Mrs. Daventree ; 
' let them bring the poor man in,' still going 
towards them. 

William, in terror, threw out his hands — he 
was unable to speak ; the people either could 
not understand him, or were incapable of feel- 
ing with him ; and pushing past him, they car- 
ried immediately, into the presence of his wife, 
the dead body of Mr. Daventree. 

One shriek, one loud, heart-rending shriek, 
was heard, and then the stricken wife fell 
senseless as him she mourned ; and the affec- 
tionate servants who were able to control their 
feelings of surprise and horror, alike hurried 
each senseless form into distant apartments, to 
conceal, if possible, such fearful sights from 
their uncoascious offspring. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The concealed grief of Mr. Daventree had 
been the remote cause of an apopletic com- 
plaint, which had for some time been threaten- 
ing him ; the morning of this eventful day had 
precipitated its effects, from his learning on 
' Change, the failure of a great house in Ham- 
burgh, and another at Heligoland, both of whom 
had been trusted by him to an amount which 
he was certain would involve him beyond his 
means of bearing. He felt now the utter im- 
possibility of farther disguise with his wife ; 
her distress— ^^cr altered situation — the blasted 
hopes of his little ones, all rose to his mind, 
and overwhelmed him with distress : unhap- 
pily, he heard this bad news from strangers ; 
for it is probable, that had one of the many who 
knew and loved him been near, he might have 
been led to speak of his misfortune, and to 
have shed tears, which would have afforded a 
natural vent to the sorrow that overwhelmed 
him ; he looked round for a coach, but there 
happened to be none there, and he had not 
power to call one : a sense of sickness and op- 
j>res8ion succeeded the pang of distress wh.v::ibk 
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« 

had first wounded him, and he felt himself so 
ill, as to be doubly anxious on that account, to 
reach home. With trembling and hurried steps 
he pressed forward, and entered the square 
nearly at the accustomed time ; the first glance 
he had of hisjhouse brought on all his agonies 
anew ; and unable to proceed, he crossed the 
Toad with difficulty, and laid his hand upon the 
iron railing ; he then cast one more look to- 
wards his dear home, and beheld his wife and 
little ones at the window — a thick mist fell 
upon his eyes— he faintly called on God to 
bless them, and with one deep sigh, dropped 
down to rise no more ! 

In this situation he was found, and conveyed 
to his own house, as we have already seen ; 
and though every means were had recourse 
to, as is usual in such cases, all help was found 
vain ; that form, so fondly loved, was sunk to 
its original dust — that generous and manly 
spirit was recalled to the God who gave it ! 

When Mrs. Daventree awoke from the long, 
deep swoon into which she had fallen, she felt 
as if awakened to some new poignant evil, 
which, though unknown, was yet unbearable ; 
she perceived, in the tear-swollen faces of her 
attendants, the confirmation of her fears ; and 
as recollection returned with returning life, 
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she closed her eyes m if to shut them out 
together. 

But, alas ! oblivion of woe i» not the widow's 
portion ; she "w^^ forced io leiive^ forced to be- 
lieve the dreadful truth which benumbed her 
faculties, and harrowed up her soul. The me- 
dical gentlemen who had been called in to ex- 
amine the body of her husband, attended her^ 
and administered such assistance as her case 
demanded ; and fearful that entire stupefaction 
of the faculties should follow a shock so totally 
unexpected, ordered her children to be brought 
around her, conceiving the poignancy of an- 
guish preferable to the stupor of despair. This 
means happily succeeded in restoring her be- 
wildered mind ; she heard the cries of her chil- 
dren, and once more raised her head ; she felt 
their hands stretched out to her, to give or to 
receive support ; their innocent tears bedewed 
her face ; she raised her arms, as if to etnbrace 
them all, and, by an effort that bespoke at once 
ber energy and agony, rose from her couch, 
and dropped on her knees in the midst. The 
poor babes clung round her with mingled ter- 
ror and affection ; her pale, distracted looks^ 
made them believe she too was dying ; she 
groaned aloud ; sighs like the last convulsions 
, of nature burst from her oyer charged heait — 
2* 
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she believed herself dying — she cast a look at 
her children, and the words, ' poor innocents,' 
trembled on her li^ ; the emotions of maternal 
pity supplied wlukt the severity of grief had de- 
nied — a flood of tears came to hes relief — life 
and reason were restored. 

Yet sorrow seemed to increase with time ; 
for the more the unhappy widow reflected on 
the loss she had sustained, and the manner in 
which her beloved husband was taken, the 
more bitterly she lamented her own irreparable 
loss, and the long-concealed sorrows of him 
who had in a great measure become the victim 
of his tenderness to her. To say how she wept 
over him, how she mourned over his last mo-> 
ments, and lamented that they were not conso- 
led by her presence, would be as painful as im- 
possible : the heart only can conceive them^ 
for all attempt to describe the feelings of a 
widow like this is utterly vain. 

When at length the afflicted mother was en- 
abled to lift up her heart to Him who seeth in 
Becret, and who tumeth not a deaf ear even to 
those ' sighings of the sorrowful soul which 
cannot be uttered,' she began to recover those 
faculties of the mind which might be said to be 
suspended ; she was aware that her aflairs 
were in a disordered state, and that it was her 
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duty to inquire how far she was justified in 
continuing her present establishmjsnt, though 
a reduced one ? Rousing hsrself, she sent for 
the principal clerk engaged in her late hus^ 
band's service, and inquired of him, ' if any let- 
ters had been lately received from her uncle, 
and whether they contained remittances of any 
consequence V 

This person replied, by lamenting the ab- 
sence of Mr. Gardiner, and hinting his feais 
that he was become a prisoner in France. 

This was a new affliction, for on his kind- 
ness she had relied for all the offices of paren- 
tal friendship herself and children must hereaf- 
ter need : the younger brother of Mr. Gardiner 
had been many years settled in Spanish Amer- 
ica, where he was married, but her husband's 
partner had ever been a father to her : and the 
only consolation her bereaved state admitted 
was, the knowledge of his kindness, and the 
hope of his protection. 

When the widow had a little recovered from 
this stroke, she again adverted to the state of 
her affairs. 

' I shall he glad to lay the books before you, 
madam, when you find yourself equal to in- 
specting them ; Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Belton 
will be happy to wait upon you.' 
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* I have no personal acquaintance with either 
of those gentlemen, and would .rather not see 
any strangers. Who are they V 

* They ^re principal creditors, madam, and 
are appointed assignees of the estate.' 

* Creditors ! assignees ! I do not understand 
you, Mr. Sadler.' 

* Surely, madam, I am not the first to tell you 
that Mr. Daventree, my honoured master, my 
best friend, died insolvent V 

' Insolvent !' 

* Yes, madam ; the failure of two great 
houses, at the same time, completed his ruin, 
and doubtless produced our loss of his invalua- 
ble life, since he died within two hours after he 
received this heart-breaking intelligence.' 

* Pray leave me,' said the widow, faintly. 
Mr. Sadler, deeply penetrated with the sin- 

cerest sympathy, withdrew, and the afflicted 
mother for some time indulged in the tears such 
' reiterated sorrow called for ; sinking on her 
kness, she inarticulately sought comfort from 
that Almighty Power who afflicteth but to heal, 
and arose refreshed in her soul, though sensi- 
ble of much anguish : she rang, and finding 
Mr. Sadler was still in the house, desired to 
see him again : on his entrance she thus ad- 
dressed him — * Surely, Mr. Sadler, there will 
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foe no loss to any one, when our affairs are set- 
tled V 

< Very little, madam, if we consider the mag^ 
nitude of the concern.' 

' I cannot bear that there should be any ; I 
entreat you to inform me of the worst, my friend 
— do not fear for me ; that merciful hand which 
has sustained me through this great trial will 
not forsake me in the less — all other sorrows 
must be light, in comparison (o that loss which 
I endure in my husband's death.' 

Mr. Sadler wiped his eyes, as if to look with 
astonishment on a woman whom he had been 
used to see nursed with the tenderness of an 
exotic plant, on whom the softest breezes of 
spring is not permitted to blow, thus daring to 
meet the blasts of adversity unshrinkingly ; and 
with somewhat more courage, he answered — 
* The creditors, well aware of Mr. Daventree's 
perfect probity and regularity, and justly impu- 
ting his misfortunes to those political changes 
no prudence could forsee or prevent, are per- 
fectly willing to divide, amicably^ that which 
remains, and are by no means desirous of dis- 
turbing you in your establishment, until yo«r 
mind has fully recovered the terrible shock you 
have received. They rejoice that you have a 
settlement, which will enable you to provide 
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for your family, though very inadequate to their 
expectations, and inadequate, likewise, to your 
fortune, since many of them recollect that 
your grandfather only suffered half of that for- 
tune to be settled on yourself. It is concluded 
that you will remove from this house ; but 
until you are willing to do so, they do not wish 
to disturb your quiet possession of it : such are 
the sentiments of the major part of them, I as- 
sure you.' 

* They shall all, all be satisfied — present 
them my truest thanks for their forbearance, 
and assure them I will not trespass upon it long- 
er than is necessary to provide an asylum for 
my little ones : my settlement is eight hundred 
a-year ; come to me to-morrow, my good Sad- 
ler, and bring with you a simple statement of 
our losses ; you must assist me in so arrang- 
ing the plan of my future life, that not even 
the shadow of blame shall ever stain the me- 
mory of my husband ; it is not enough that 
justice shall acquit him of wrong — I cannot 
bear that any person should suffer by one who 
was ever ready to relieve the suflferings of all 
— his name shall be remembered only to be 
blessed. You who have so many years wit- 
nessed his integrity, his benevolence, his se- 
verity of justice to himself, his unbounded lib- 
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erality to others, you well know how accepta- 
ble this sacrifice would he to him ; therefore I 
beseech you to assist me in contriviDg some 
means of making it ; I must pay his debts to 
the utmost farthing, even if I condemn my chil- 
dren to beggary !' 

Such was the woman whom mistaken ten- 
derness forbade to share the most sacred priyi- 
lege of a wife — the power of partaking and 
sQothing the sorrows of a beloved husband. 



CHAPTER III. 

After this conversation, Mrs. Daventree 
was for several days closeted with Mr. Sadleir, 
examining accounts, and considering the na- 
ture of her future prospects. She found, that^ 
notwithstanding ail their terrible losses, there 
were still very considerable debts due to them 
from many respectable houses on the conti- 
nent, which there was reason to believe would 
be paid some time ; in which case,, no sacri- 
fice of her own immediate comforts would be 
called for, so far as regarded her settlement, 
which was, at the utmost, a very poor provision, 
in comparison of that to which she had been 
accustomed from her birth : in the first iaatASii^ 
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therefore, she was inclined to adopt Mr. Sad- 
ler's advice, and retain it untouched, leaving 
the foreign debts to redeem her husband's at 
home ; but when she considered that the losses 
already experienced had been caused by cir- 
cumstances which continued to operate, she 
dared not depend upon them as the means of 
suf^lying the deficiency ; and after revolving 
the afiiui folly in her mind, and considering 
both the claims of her children, her creditors, 
and what she well knew would be the wishes 
of her deceased husband, she at length resolv- 
ed to sequester five hundred a-year out of 
her income, which, together with the entire 
resignation of her household furniture, carria- 
ges, horses, and plate, would, in the space of 
nine years, fully liquidate the debts of her 
husband and uncle. 

When she had arranged her plans, she in- 
formed Charles and Henry how her affairs 
stood ; the former was too young and thought- 
less to comprehend more than that his dear 
manuna was obliged to leave her house, and 
go into a worse, which made him sorrowful ; 
' but the latter' comprehended her motives, and 
had the good sense to feel their excellence, 
ud feel that afifectionate veneration for the 
of his £EUher which she wished hi» to 
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possess ; he warmly approved all which he 
understood from her was to be done, in order 
to rescue that father's name from blame, and 
prevent any one from suffering on his account. 

' But are you aware, my dear' boy, that in 
order to effect this good purpose, we must all 
submit to many privations V 

' Yes, mamma, I do understand that, and I 
am sure I can give up any thing ; but I confess 
•^ it will grieve me very, very much to see yon 
wanting any thing.' 

The affectionate boy fell on his mother's 
neck as he spoke, and wept abundantly. 
Charles was affected with this, and declared 
roundly—-* His mamma should never want any 
thing — ^he would go to sea, and take prizes 
from the French, and bring home every thing 
to her.' 

The mother, finding that grief only increas- 
ed by indulgence, and that the longer she lin- 
gered in that dear home, where she had once 
enjoyed happiness beyond the common lot of 
mortals, the longer she felt herself incapacita- 
ted for the task before her, at once roused her- 
self to action ; and perceiving that the sorrow 
of her eldest boy was more deep than is often 
shown at his years, she endeavoured, by ma- 
king him her coadjutor in all her plans, to wean 
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his mind from the indulgence of grief; at the 
same time, she led him to that active exertion 
of his faculties now so peculiarly necessary 
to him. 

At this period, all those more intimate friends 
who knew her resolution, stepped out with 
offers of service ; and it would have heen easy 
for her to have disposed of all her children, in 
such a manner as to have ensured to each of 
these dear ones the continued possession of 
those comforts and luxuries hitherto found in 
their paternal home ; but Mrs. Daventree could 
not, of course, part with all her darlings, and 
she did not choose to divide their lo^ in life ; 
nor did she approve of placing any in such a 
state of present affluence, as might render them 
hereafter dependent on Itbeir present protec- 
tors, and by enervating their minds, an4 in- 
creasing their wants, unfit them for the exercise 
of those talents, which, if rightly employed, 
might yet secure them independence ; and she 
therefore thankfully, but decidedly, refused 
every offer of this description, except so far as 
related to the future disposal of her sons. 

After various inquiries for country situations^ 
she at length chose a house in the village of 
Conisbro,' in Yorkshire, which she saw ad- 
vertised, and gave it the preference^ on ac- 
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count of its vicinity to Doncaster. which being 
a town remarkable for the number and excel- 
lency of its schools, would, she thought, afford 
her the means of educating her children at a 
small expense. Having, with Mr. Sadler's as- 
sistance, secured this distant habitation, she 
' made her intentions fully known to the credi- 
tors, who, for the most part, complied reluc- 
tantly with her wishes, as they not only sin- 
cerely pitied her for the loss she had already 
experienced, but considered her as unequal to 
pursuing the thorny path her high sense of in- 
tegrity pointed out to her. They were well 
aware of the many hardships to which she thus 
subjected herself; and considering that ^this 
was the precise period in which her children 
would be most expensive to her, they remon- 
strated with her, and entreated her to recon- 
sider the matter. 

* I am aware of the truth you have just nam- 
ed,' said she ; ' this is indeed the time when 
my children's wants ^re many, but it is like- 
wise the time in which their minds must be 
formed to diligence and care ; they must all be 
self-dependent, and cannot begin the necessary 
training too soon : they have now no one to 
look to for help in future life, except their eld- 
est brother, and not even him, so long as their 
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mother lives ; how then can I be kinder to 
them, than by teaching them to contract their 
wants, use their abilities, and confine their 
wishes ? It is happy for them that their mis- 
fortunes have occurred too early in life for their 
habits to be formed ; and I trust they will be 
not less happy because they are less wealthy 
during the days of childhood ; and that when 
they are brought again into the world, their 
path will be honourable, useful, and happy, 
though more lowly than they were bom to. 
Who shall presume to say that their change is 
not for the best ? if porerty has its trials, riches 
have their temptations — * The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be His 
name !' 

When Mrs. Daveatree came to depart, a 
task awaited her more severe than any which 
arose from leaving her elegant mansion — ^the 
parting with her servants, most of whom had 
lived with her from the time of her marriage, 
and were so attached to her and her children, 
as to be led to plead earaestly for permission to 
continue in her service, each having some pe- 
culiar reason why he or she should be prefer- 
red : the younger children increased this diffi- 
culty, by lamenting their own favourites, and 
the heart of the kind mistress and tender mo- 
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ther was lacerated in every pore. On this oc- 
casion, Henry exerted himself in a manner 
which proved not less the soundness of his un- 
derstanding, than the sweetness of his disposi- 
tion ; he reasoned with them all — he showed 
them the severity of the trial to which they 
exposed one who was already overburthened ; 
and proved that it was their duty to imitate the 
fortitude thus cruelly distressed : by degrees, 
he succeeded in reconciling them to the inevi- 
table evil, and inducing them to part with their 
beloved benefactress in such a manner as to 
spare her feelings. They complied, but each 
envied William the privilege of seeing what 
they called the * last of their lady ;' for they 
looked upon her journey into Yorkshire as no- 
thing better than absolute banishment, though 
all were willing to partake it. 

It was settled that this footman should re- 
main with his lady until she should have settled 
her little household at Conisbro', as she could 
not possibly do without some active person, to 
purchase her furniture and arrange her neces- 
saries. The assignees had entreated her to take 
out of her house whatever she most valued ; 
but this she had declined, not only because she 
wished to resign the property into their hands, 
but because she did not wish to retain ele^x^- 
3» 
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cies which would remind herself and children of 
what they had lost, and which were inconsist- 
ent with that moderate competence which she 
considered it the will of Heaven she should 
henceforth inherit ; but as her conduct arose 
from a sense of justice, not of pride, she ac- 
cepted with pleasure the most useful part of 
her library, and such articles of plate as were 
indispensable. 
i During all this time, Mrs. Daventree had not 
once ventured down stairs ; when the dreaded 
moment came, in which she found herself call- 
ed upon, for the last time, to cross that thres- 
hold where she had been so often welcomed by 
the smile of rapture, and the voice of connu- 
bial love, and where three months before she 
had beheld that heart-appalling sight which 
had blasted her happiness, and threatened her 
reason, her heart fluttered and sunk within her, 
as if all her first sensations were about to be 
renewed. But here again the cares of her dear 
sons interposed to spare her ; at the moment 
her tvembling steps left her chamber, Henry 
and Charles each seized her hand, and led her 
by a contrary direction. 

' Where are you going, my loves V 

' Down the back stairs, mamma ; they are 
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the easiest ; the chaises are in Montague street, 
just at the comer — 'tis a step only the backway.' 
Mrs. Dav entree fully comprehended this de- 
licate attention in her affectionate and amiablu 
children ; and while the tears rose to her eyes, 
and her memory recalled the ceaseless solici- 
tude of their beloved father to protect her from 
€very degree of suffering, she yet breathed a 
devout aspiration of thanksgiving to that Hea- 
venly Protector, who, in the midst of judgment, 
had remembered mercy ; and felt, that although 
ahe was indeed a widow, yet she was not child- 
less, and therefore not deflate. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Perhaps the whole county of York, though 
always beautiful, and in many places highly 
picturesque, does not boast one village that can 
compare with Conisbro'. This chosen spot 
consists of a number of white cottages, with 
little gardens ; amongst which, in various direc- 
tions, neat stone houses are interspersed, rising 
above each other on a gentle green ascent, the 
foot of which is watered by the river Dun, 
which meanders through a vale of the richest 
luxuriance, and whose banks are, for maxk^ 
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miles, thickly studded with seats of country- 
gentlemen, farm-houses, and sylvan hamlets. 
In the middle of Conisbro' rises the village 
fane, a structure in which simplicity has risen 
to elegance ; and at a short distance, raised on 
a majestic mound, now covered with the rich- 
est foliage, appear the proud ruins of its once 
magnificent castle, which afford at once a fine 
finish to this interesting landscape, and a strong 
contrast to the exquisite beauty and liveliness 
excited by viewing the white village, bedecked 
with vernal drapery ; for in these turrets appear 
all that was appalling in feudal tyranny, devoid 
of those interesting traits which enabled us to 
consider the ancient English baron rather the 
father than the tyrant of his vassals ; for the 
Castle of Conisbro' is gloomy and forbidding, 
and appears the fit haunt of those malignant 
spirits to which popular superstition has for 
some centuries assigned it. 

It has been said, that in youth ' all things 
please, for life itself is new ;' and our little party 
were a proof of the truth of this observation ; 
their innocent prattle, and innumerable ques- 
tions, drew their fond mother somewhat out of 
herself, and the many bitter reflections which 
pressed on her broken spirit : and surrounded 
as she was by all which claimed her tender- 
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ness, and called for exertion, she did not feel 
as if she were that isolated, banished being the 
world considered her to be. But her past suf- 
ferings had greatly weakened her, and she was 
ill able to bear the fatigue of her journey, 
and take proper care of such of her party as 
were unable to take care of themselves ; in this 
charge she was, however, ably assisted by Wil- 
liam ; and her two eldest girls, urged by their 
affections, and the example of Henry, occupied 
themselves in attending to the two youngest ; 
so that she was more relieved that she expected 
to be ;* and the mutual love and good offices of 
her children seemed even now to promise that 
harvest of virtue which she hoped one day to 
reap from them. 

It was the morning of the third day of their 
journey when they arrived at Conisbro', and 
the sun shone delightfully on the rich autumnal 
landscape before them. The children uttered 
a cry of joyful exultation, on being told this 
was to be their future home ; for there was to 
them a novelty in the scene that charmed 
them— for novelty is ever charming in early 
life ; a smile stole even over the softened fea- 
tures of the widow, as she gazed on the fairy 
scene before her; and the belief that an over- 
ruling Providence had directed her choice to 
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this lovely retreat, gave inward satisfaction to 
her heart ; for whateverx strengthens our faith 
confirms our peace. 

When Mrs. Daventree had established her- 
self at the little inn, until such time as she 
should have furnished her house, her first care 
was to inquire for a maid-servant; and here 
she first learnt the difficulties ever attendant on 
changes of scene and manners. The young 
women recommended to her spoke a dialect so 
barbarous to her ear, that she dreaded their 
approach to her younger children, whilst her 
elder were likely to be equal sufferers, by in- 
dulging their propensity to ridicule. She was 
at length so happy as to meet with a middle- 
aged woman, who had lived in a gentleman's 
family many years, from whence she had mar- 
ried, but becoming lately a widow, was glad to 
engage in her present situation ; and she under- 
took to find some young girl, as her assistant, 
whose manners should not distress the family 
by their uncouthness. 

* But who will be our cook, mamma V said 
Sophia. 

* And who will wait on us when William is 
gone V cried Louisa. 

* Who is to wash me aqd hear me my pray- 
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ers, now I have no good Jackson V asked little 
Edward. 

* How silly you all are,' interrupted Charles, 
' to tease poor mamma in this way ! don't you 
know we are going to be poor people, and to 
wait on ourselves ? For my part, I like it of all 
things, and I know I can do it better than any 
body, because papa always told me to do it, and 
said it was the way to make a man of myself ; 
and that if I meant to be a sailor, I must learn 
to do every thing ; and I remember, one day, 
when Admiral Bennington was at our house, he 
told me he could mend his own stockings ; and 
so I shall mend my stockings, and my shoes 
and all ; and I shall ' 

'Well, well, you needn't talk so fast, Charles,' 
said Sophia ; * I suppose we can all do some- 
thing as well as you : I am sure I will do any 
thing mamma tells me.' 

* I will tell you,' said Henry, * what we must 
all do : we must all wait on mamma and the 
little ones, quietly, as it were, without pretend- 
ing to do any thing ; because if we make a 
noise about it, that will put her in mind of poor 
papa's death, and all the comforts she has lost ; 
and as every body had better be orderly, ahd 
manage one thing well, than go bustling about 
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a many, Edward, my little man, / will take 
charge of you, and though I shall perhaps not 
dress you very handily at first, yet I can teach 
you your lessons, and hear you your prayere, 
you know.' 

* And I will do the same for Elizabeth,' said 
Sophia, joyfully. 

* Well then, Anne shall be my child,' cried 
Louisa. 

* So,' quoth Charles, *you have got each of 
you your portion of work before me : well, I 
am glad of it, for I am neither much of a nurse 
nor a scholar ; but I will work in the garden, 
and run errands, and read voyages to mamma 
on winter nights ; and in another year, I hope 
the admiral will send for me to go on ship- 
board, and then all the world will see how I 
can work.' 

* And hear how you can talk,' said Henry, 
with a smile. 

In a short time furniture was procured, and 
Mrs. Daventree removed to her house, where 
she was scarcely arrived, when she received 
several large packages from her creditors, con- 
taining wine and necessaries acceptable in her 
present situation, for she had already found 
that the small sum appropriated for her present 
expenditure was inadequate to it, and she dared 
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net to dip into her income. People who reside 
in London, knowing that their expenses greatly 
exceed what would be required in the country, 
are apt to overrate the difference ; and this 
was, in a great measure, the case with Mrs. 
Dayentree ; and she now felt alarmed lest she 
had indeed undertaken what she was unable to 
perform. In a short time, however, she be- 
came more confident in her powers ; and as 
her family appeared to drop instinctively into 
that plan of taking care of each other, so wise-* 
ly recommended by Henry, there was a neces* 
sity for fewer attendants, and of course the 
consumption in her kitchen was abated ; and 
one morning, as she was debating within her-* 
self, whether the time was not come when she 
ought to part with William, and combating the 
natural dislike she felt to speaking on the sub* 
ject, he entered the parlour, and surprised her 
by asking * if she would be so good as to give 
him a character V 

* Certainly, William — your having lived with 
me so long is in itself a good character, but 
whenever you write, or any person who wishes 
to engage you writes, I will answer their inqui- 
ries immediately and satisfactorily.* 

' But there is no occasion to write, ma'am ; the 
4 
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gentleman who has hired me will call upon yon , 
presently.' 

* Have you engaged yourself without inform* 
ing me; William V 

* Pray forgive me, madam ; I knew you were 
going to send me away soon, and I had de- 
termined, by God's blessing, I never would 
lose sight of you and my young master, if I 
could manage to pick up any sort of a living 
near you; so happening to hear from Mrs. 
Martha, that the gentleman who lives on the top 
of the hill was in want of a servant, I ran there 
all in a hurry, as it were, to secure the place.' 

* And you have secured it, William V 

* Yes, madam, I believe so, for Mr. Tudor 
seems quite as well pleased to have me as / 
was to go to him ; you know, ma'am, town ser- 
vants are not so easily picked up in these out- 
landish places.' 

* I fear, William, you will have small wages, 
and find many things uncomfortable to you at 
first;' 

As to wages, madam, I can afibrd to take 
less than I used to do, for my master taught me 
how to take care of what I had, therefore I 
think nothing of that ; and my new master be- 
haved handsomely enough in other respects, 
for he granted me all I asked for— he granted 
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me one whole day in the week, to come down 
and set things to rights, madam ; and besides 
that^ I shall see you every Sunday at church.' 

The tears gushed into Mrs. Daven tree's eyes, 
at this new proof of attachment in her servant, 
and she confessed that she felt much comfort 
from knowing that he would be near her ; 
and this sentiment was more fully echoed by 
all the young ones, who had not dared to ex- 
press their fears of losing him till those fears 
were subsided. 

In the activity called for in the management 
of her domestic arrangements, and still more 
in the education of her daughters, Mrs. Da- 
ventree sometimes lost the sense of that acute 
sorrow which returned to her heart with every 
interval of leisure. Compared with the loss 
she experienced in the tenderness and affec- 
tion of her husband, all other privations ap- 
peared trifling : yet there were times when 
they would unavoidably press heavy on her 
heart, especially when she considered them as 
depriving her children of those advantages of 
education it is the highest privilege of wealth 
to bestow. It was her intention, on her first 
arrival at Conisbro', to send her two eldest sons 
to a boarding-school at Doncaster ; but finding 
this would take more than one-half of her in* 
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come, she contented herself with sending Hen- 
ry only ; and she was the bfetter reconciled to 
this disposition of them, from finding that the 
grammar-school at Conisbro' was well calcula- 
ted for her younger son, who being designed 
for the sea-service, from the strong predilection 
he had ever evinced for it, did not call so much 
for a finished as a rapid education. Charles 
was a boy whose disposition was so frank and 
generous, and whose manners were so ingenu- 
ous, that he never failed to make many friends, , 
. though he was frequently noisy in his mirth, 
and turbulent in all his amusements; he was 
tenderly attached to Henry, and was sorry to 
part with him, but reconciled himself by re- 
membering that all sailors must part with their 
friends some time or other ; and it was the 
pride of his heart to consider himself a sailor. 
As the attachment and society of her chil- 
dren constituted the sole happiness of Mrs. 
Daventree, there were times when she could 
not bring herself to reflect on the destination of 
this noble-hearted boy, without suffering so se- 
verely, that she was induced to endeavour, by 
gentle arguments, to dissuade him from a pro- 
fession ever pregnant with danger, and prone 
to suffering. But though Charles doted on 
^ his mother, he was here impregnable to en- 
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treaty ; his mind had, in his father's days, been 
allowed to entertain this propensity, till it had 
become a part of his very nature ; and as noth- 
ing more favourable, in the shape of future 
provision, presented itself, Mrs. Daventree con- 
ceived it her duty to conquer her fears, and 
concede to the wishes of her child, who was 
already patronized by an officer of acknowl- 
edged valour and high character. 

Courage was, from his very birth, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of this boy; and not 
long after his residence at Conisbro', he gave a 
proof of it, of which few are capable, since it 
was exercised on a subject in which many 
truly great men have evinced fear. As soon 
as Mrs. Daventree learnt that the Castle was 
considered haunted, she became particularly 
anxious to preserve her children's minds free 
from every taint of superstitious terror, well 
knowing that habits of terror, on subjects of this 
kind, continue to harass the mind even after 
reason has dispelled the illusion : by sending 
Henry to school, at Doncaster, to the house of 
an enlighted clergyman, his mind was effectu- 
ally preserved, as were those of her young 
family, who enjoyed their mother for their pre- 
ceptress ; but poor Charles was necessarily ex- 
posed to hear all the idle chat of the village ; 
4* 
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and although, in obedience to his mother, he 
forbore to relate these tales of wonder to little 
Edward and his sisters, and, in compliance 
with her reason, affected to despise them, yet 
he had doubtless some little belief in the sto- 
ries he heard, which renders his conduct the 
more praiseworthy, as one act of self-conquest 
is certainly worth a thousand of mere personal 
exertion. 

The stories of wonderful sights and terrible 
sounds, which had been seen and heard about 
the Castle, did not prevent rash boys some- 
times e:;cploring these tottering ruins, which 
threatened them with more substantial danger, 
and which were the true cause of their parents* 
propagating these idle tales. One Saturday 
afternoon, being a holiday, Charles, now in his 
thirteenth year, set out, with three other boys, 
older than himself, to explore the ruins, and 
bring his sisters some beautiful lichens, pecu- 
liar to the place. Mrs. Daventree did not op- 
pose his going, though she cautioned him to 
take care of himself, in the most effectual man- 
ner, by saying — .* Charles, if you should slip 
down, and break a limb, you will never be fit 
for a sailoT ' 

Eaoh of the party, on arriving at the ruins, 
ran about the place, climbing and peeping, as 
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inclination or courage led him, till one, more 
agile than the rest, by dint of great labour, 
made his way up the broken staircase of a tow* 
er, which appeared to those below impassable. 
When arrived at the top, he shouted in exulta- 
tion ; Charles's ambition was instantly fired, and 
he began to follow the same dangerous track ; 
but scarcely had he begun to ascend, when his 
companion called to him, in a feeble voice, to 
desist, and began to descend with all the preci- 
pitation of wakened terror. 

* What is the matter ? what have you seen V 
exclaimed the boys, in one voice. 

The youth answered not ; he hastened down, 
regardless of various contusions ; and the mo- 
ment he alighted, entreated them all to return 
home immediately, for that he had certainly 
seen something in the ruins which had fright- 
ened him. 

* What was it like, Simpson V 

' It was all in white — tall and slender, like 
a ghost.' 

' My mother says there are no such things as 
ghosts,' said Charles. 

' It is of no consequence what your mother 
says, or any body's mother ; 1 tell you I saw it, 
and, what is more, I heard it groan. For God's 
sake, let us all go homie directly !' 
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* Are you sure it was not a woman V 

* What nonsense ! how could a woman get 
there V 

* How indeed !' exclaimed they all. '• 

* I will go up, I am determined, however.' 
So saying, Charles burst from the hands 

that would have held him, and pressing, for- 
ward with an energy that baffled control, soon 
reached the dangerous point where his compa- 
nion had lately stood ; he looked around, but 
saw no ghost, but dangers of every other kind, 
from the mouldering state of the ruins ; and 
fearful that he should never be able to descend 
in safety, he half repented his temerity. In 
looking round, to see if the tower could be de- 
scended from any other outlet, his eye glan- 
ced through a loop-hole to another compart- 
ment, where a tall, white female figure distinct- 
ly met his eye, though but for a moment, as it ap- 
peared to fall or vanish while he gazed upon it. 
Charles was astonished, alarmed, but not dis- 
mayed ; he trod lightly over the fragments 
around him, and darted through the loop-hole, 
or window, where he had seen, or believed he 
had seen, the apparition, and found his eyes 
had not deceived him ; a female figure, with a 
face as pale as death, lay on the fioor, and ap- 
peared, for one moment, a ghastly spectre, on 
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whose haunts he ought not to intrude ; but in 
the next he recovered his courage, and ap- 
proaching, cried — * If you are a woman, for 
God's sake speak ?' 

The ghost answered by a deep sigh. 

Charles now came close up to the figure, 
and taking hold of her arm, convinced himself 
that a human being was before him ; he then 
endeavoured to raise her, fanned her with his 
hat, and made use of every means in his power 
to recall her to life : on her endeavouring to 
speak, he besought her to eat some peppermint 
drops, which he luckily recollected Louisa 
gave him on setting out. The poor girl took 
them eagerly, and experienced so much benefit 
from them, as to be able to rise, with Charles's 
assistance, and endeavour to make her way 
from this dreadful prison ; but when she came 
to the brink of the tower, her courage entirely 
failed her, as it had often done before, and 
she declared she would die where she was. 
Charles, in the greatest distress, besought her 
to make the effort ; but all he said was vain. 
He then called out to his companions, beseech- 
ing one of them to come to him, especially 
Simpson, whom he knew to be the most agile ; 
and this youth, reassured by his voice, at 
length ventured to reascend ; and between them 
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both, the poor famished girl was safely brought 
. to the ground, and conveyed to Mrs. Daventree. 

When proper support had been administer^ 
ed to this young person, who was a tall and 
rather genteel figure, apparently about sixteen 
years of age, Mrs. Daventree inquired — * How 
she came to be placed in so dreadful a situa- 
tion V 

She answered, with some confusion, that she 
had been so unfortunate as to offend her aunt 
(with whom she lived,) by staying to long at a 
neighbour's house, where she had permitted her 
to visit, the Wednesday before ; that on her 
return, her enraged relation had beaten her 
severly, as her arms and neck still testified, and 
had used such further threats that she had fled 
from her, intending to take refuge with an un- 
cle of hers, at some distance ; that as passing 
the Castle was her nearest way, she took it, 
although it was nearly dark ; and that hear- 
ing her relation's angry voice pursuing her, at 
the moment she passed the great tower, she flew 
up the broken staircase, not aware of the dan- 
ger. When morning came, her terrors of in- 
stant death were such, that she dared not de- 
scend : she had remained there ever since^ 
without food, her fear increasing with her in- 
creasing weakness. 
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* What a dreadful lesson on the effects of 
ungoverned rage does this little history pre- 
sent !^ said Mrs. Daventree to her children y 
' at the same time, it shows the value of de- 
spising whatever obstructs our active benevo- 
lence. This poor girl appears to me in so weak 
a state, that had assistance been delayed but a 
few hours, it would have arrived to late ; and 
had Charles, from the effect of vulgar prejudice 
and cowardice, descended after his first glance 
of- her, no person in the country would have 
been found willing to explore the ruins, till the 
poor girl had actually expired : as it isy my 
brave boy, your career of glory is already begun 
— ^you have at a very great personal hazard and 
mental exertion, saved the life of a fellow-crea- 
ture.' 

* Dear mamma,' said Charles, throwing him- 
self into his mother's open arms, * I hope, when 
I am a sailor, to save many lives.' 

* Ever, my child, preserve in yourself this 
desire of active virtue and lively benevolence ; 
and remember, not only that mercy is the 
brightest jewel in the crown of valour, but that 
in our daily intercourse with each other, we 
are called upon to exercise, in a certain degree, 
the same benignant temper ; it can seldom ll)c- 
cur, even in the life of a brave man, to save a 
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human l^ng from death or misfortune, but it 
occurs to us aUj every hour, to contribute to the 
ease and comfort of those around us.' 

The young creature, thus snatched from a 
dreadful death, as if by peculiar interposition, 
was not lost to the aunt*s knowledge till the 
evening of that very day when Charles disco- 
vered her, as she believed that she had indeed 
fled to her uncle's for refuge ; that uncle had 
by chance called upon her as he returned from 
market, and an explanation had of course taken 
place : the angry woman was immediately 
struck with the idea that the terrified girl had 
thrown herself into the river, which winds round 
the Castle, as it was not far from thence that 
she had lost sight of her ; and the remembrance 
of her various acts of cruelty to this orphan 
combining with this idea, produced remorse as 
poignant as the anger she had so lately indul- 
ged was violent : she ran from house to house, 
through the village, calling for 'her dear child, 
her pretty Susan !* and blaming herself as the 
murderer of her darling, every where followed 
by her anxious brother, who sought to calm the 
turbulence of that grief he could not pity, and 
blamed himself, too late, for suffering the daugh- 
ter of their only brother to have remained un- 
der such a guardian. 
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In tlie course of their peregrination, they 
were met by Simpson, who justly claimed 
some share of praise in the deliverance of Su- 
san, and who informed them of her present 
situation, in consequence of which, Mrs. Da- 
ventree was broken in upon with an extrava- 
gance of joy, mixed with self-reproach, by the 
erring woman, which afforded a practical illus- 
tration to her children of ihe necessity of guard- 
ing against all violent passions ; for the first 
sight of her aunt occasioned poor Susan to fall 
into a swoon, from which it was feared she 
would never awake ; for having fasted for three 
days and nights, during which time she had 
been exposed to the air, and though it was 
sunmier, had of course suffered from cold du- 
ring the nights, she was reduced to a state of 
weakness that rendered her life precarious. 

Mrs. Daventree now exerted herself in a 
way new to a spirit so gentle as hers, but per- 
fectly consistent with the real benevolence of 
her character ; she insisted on the frantic wo- 
man instantly leaving her presence and her 
house, with a tone of command that admitted 
not reply ; and to her entreaties that Susan, 
on her recovery from fainting, might be carried 
to her house, she answered that * she would 
not suffer such a thing on any account ; that 
5 
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the life her son had saved, his mother would 
protect ; and that little as she was able to bear 
an addition to her family, the unhappy orphan 
should find protection there, so long as she 
wanted it.' 

This benevolent intention was not carried 
into effect ; for the uncle of Susan, who was 
an amiable, kind-hearted man, and so situated 
as to take her with ease and propriety to his 
own house) removing her thither as soon as she 
was convalescent ; but as the courage and ac- 
tivity of Charles was much talked of in the 
neighbourhood, the attention of the surround- 
ing gentry was drawn towards this interesting 
stranger and her promising family, and many 
little civilities and overtures to acquaintance 
shown her, which, though rarely accepted, 
were in themselves agreeable, and opened the 
path to respectable society, whenever any fa- 
vourable alteration in her circumstances ena- 
bled her to indulge it with propriety. With 
the clergyman of the parish, and his amiable 
wife, she already enjoyed an intimate acquain- 
tance, and they were sufficient for her present 
wishes and her bounded finances. 
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CHAPTER V. 

During the first year of her residence at Ck>- 
nisbro,' Mrs. Day entree had not the comfort 
of hearing any thing from her dear and wor- 
thy uncle ; but about the period of that circum- 
stance mentioned in our last, she had the satis- 
faction of learning that he was alive and well, 
but little likely to bless her by his presence, 
being among the detenu in France, with whom 
he was probably fated to remain. 

Mrs. Daventree was particularly anxious to 
convey to this worthy man the knowledge 
which she knew was the most likely to solace 
him in his misfortunes, and likewise to convey 
to him a remittance, of which she was aware 
he had great need, and which she provided 
for him, by the sale of some elegant trinkets, 
the boon of better days. 

In order to convey this safely, she had re- 
course to the advice and assistance of her old 
friend, admiral Bennington, who, in answering 
her letter, expressed a desire that Charles 
might be sent to town in the course of a month, 
as he had procured him an appointmept, and 
was anxious to receive him. 
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At length, then, the time was come, so 
dreaded by the mother, so ardently desired by 
the son ; yet that son never gazed on the pale 
face of his only parent without twinkling away 
a tear. His sisters, gentle, .affectionate girls, 
though frequently complaining that Charles 
disturbed their occupations, .and interrupted 
their studies, yet were truly afflicted with the 
thoughts of losing him ; and the little ones 
lamented the loss of their best playmate : even 
the whole village participated in the sentiment 
of sorrow, though all agreed that he was bom 
to be a great man, and an honour to his coun- 
try. 

Mrs. Daventree heard these simple ][)raises, 
not only with that pleasure which belonged to 
her as a mother, but with a great degree of 
regard towards the speakers themselves ; she 
was now become mistress of their dialect, and 
the expressions which once wounded her ear, 
as uncouth, now frequently amused her by 
their united simplicity and strength ; and she 
was enabled, by this apparently worthless ac- 
quisition, to read the old poets with an ease and 
pleasure she had never known before : thus^ 
by degrees, her mind became habituated to 
circumstances ; the exertions of fortitude, the 
submission of duty, were no longer called for ; 
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the exercise of religion, virtue, and benevo- 
lence, meliorated the thorns which strewed 
her path, and even bestowed, occasionally, the 
sweetest flowers ; for though her charities 
were now grievously curtailed, and her gene- 
rosities suppressed, yet she found hers^elf still 
capable of being useful to. her fellow-creatures ; 
and the sense of utility is one of the happiest 
we enjoy. 

When Charles left his mother, Mrs. Daven- 
tree recalled Henry from school, being inca- 
pable of parting with one son without experi- 
encing the solace of the other ; she had, in- 
deed, a better motive than even this innocent 
self-indulgence ; she considered that he had, 
now entered his sixteenth year, and that some 
line of life must be chalked out for him. Of 
the many friends, who, on her first retiring into 
the country, had abounded in offers of un- 
bounded friendship, very few now correspond- 
ed with her ; for it is much more natural to 
the heart of man to be strongly moved, than 
permanently attached ; her situation had awa- 
kened the sincerest compassion, her conduct 
the warmest admiration ; but these were, gene- 
rally speaking, temporary impressions, and 
lost in the crowd of engagements which occu- 
py the busy and the gay, when the wonder and 
5* 
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the sorrow of her sad story ceased to be the 
topic of the day. 

Among the few who still retained her and her 
little ones in their hearts aud their memories, 
she could not find one who was so situated as to 
be of any essential advantage to her son. As 
far as she could learn, in her present seculded 
situation, the commercial world was still har- 
assed with those evils which had swallowed 
up her fortune, and blighted her happiness ; 
she therefore shrunk from throwing her eldest 
son on so tempetous an ocean, especially as 
he had little prospect but that of servitude in 
it, during the best years of his existence, for 
she was well aware that the time was past 
when great fortunes were raised from small 
beginnings ; yet, should her son incline to a 
learned profession, how should she be able to 
support him, pressed, as she already ^und 
herself, by the increasing wants of her family. 

As she was one day revolving these things 
in her mind, her eldest daughter approached 
her, with an air at once timid and important, 
and addressed her thus— 'Dear mamma, you 
often sit thinking, and I cannot help fancying 
it is about Henry.' 

* You are right my dear, I am thinking about 
him at this moment.' 
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* You do not know what to do with him.' 

* Indeed I do not.' 

* Then, mamma, permit me to tell you that 
he has great desire to be a physician.' 

* Indeed, my dear !' 

* Yes, indeed ; but he is afraid of telling you 
lest it should be too expensive, though he &as 
made many inquiries, and finds he could study 
at Edinburgh for a comparatively small ex- 
pense.' ' The worst of his plan,' said Mrs. 
Daventree after a long pause, ' is this, Sophia 
— many years must elapse, even after he had 
attained knowledge, before he can hope for 
practice. There is a vulgar proverb, which 
says truly, ^^ a physician seldom gains his 
bread till he has lost his teeth." ' 

* Yes, mamma, that is just what Henry says, 
and then he gives up his plan in despair ; > but 
I hope you will permit him to pursue it, for all 
that, because Louisa and I ' Sophia hesi- 
tated — a deep blush suffused her face. 

* Go on my love ; what were you and Loui- 
sa thinking of ? though not very sage counsel- 
lors, I am sure you are very kind ones.' 

'We were thinking mamma, that in the course 
of two or three years we should begin to be 
clever, and then ' 

* Then what, my love V 
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* We will, if you please, be governesses, or 
something that will enable us to get money, 
with which we can support Henry at the Uni- 
versity ; he is so good, and we love him so 
dearly, that if you will permit us, it will make 
us very, very happy.' 

* My dear child, I do not only permit youj 
but rejoice that your love for each other, and 
your perception of that which is really good, 
should be such as to lead you to form such a 
plan for future life ; it has indeed my warmest 
approbation.' 

Sophia departed, to communicate this wel- 
come intelligence to her brother and sister ; 
and the fond mother lifted up her eyes to heav- 
en, in thankful adoration to that Power who 
taught her to see, in the virtuous dispositions 
of her hopeful family, that ' sweet are the uses 
' of adversity :' since she could scarcely have 
hoped to see such excellence of character, pro- 
duced thus early, in the sunshine of prosperity. 
As she resumed her work, she cast her eye 
on Edward, who was drawing at a little table 
in the corner of the room. — * What must I 
make of you, my little man, I wonder ?' 

* Henry says I am not a little man now ; I 
am a great boy, mamma.' 

^ Well, my dear, then there is so much more 
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occasion to consider what you are fit for, is 
there not 1 I think drawing is at present the 
business of your life — come, put it aside — 
come to your mother, and tell her what she 
must make of you V 

' Dear mamma, make me a Mr. Soane.' 
' A Mr. Soane, child ! what do you mean V 
' I mean I want to be just such a man as 
Mr. Soane — an architecture gentleman, mam- 
ma, to build cathedrals, and banks, and pala- 
ces, with arches, and pillars, and all sorts of 
grandeur and beauty.' 

* I have ferequently observed, my dear child^ 
that you were always employed, to the best of 
your power, ia making architectural desigos, 
but I had no idea that your bent was so strong 
—Pray, how long have you entertained this 
fancy V 

* Oh, mamma, a longtime— ever since I went 
with you one morning, in London, to see Mrs. 
Soane.' 

* I do not recollect taking you with me.' 

* Perhaps not mamma, but / do not recollect 
any thing so well in my whole life, except one 
thing — yes, one thing I remember better than 
even that.' 

The tear which gathered in the dear child's 
eye spoke what that one thing was ; the moth- 
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er, unable to bear the idea thus awakened, 
urged him to go on, by saying—* Well my love, 
what passed at Mr. Soane's, which has been so 
singularly impressed on your memory ? tell me 
all you remember.' 

' Why, you see, Mrs. Soane and you were 
talking either about poems or routs, or some- 
thing I did not understand, I suppose ; so Mr. 
Soane took me by the hand, and led me to a 
very beautiful place, like the inside of a house, 
open from top to bottofn ; and it was full of 
beautiful tops of columns, and pieces of pillars, 
and statutes, one of which was very large, and 
exceeding grand ; and he told me which of 
thest things came from Greece, and which 
from Rome, and told me that they were objects 
of study to him ; and so then I remembered 
that, a little time before, papa had taken me 
by the hand, when he went into the Bank, and 
I had said, " Oh papa, who built this great 
noble room ?" and he said, " Mr. Soane built 
it, and it is worthy of his genius." I didn't 
know what papa meant by genius then, but I 
found it out when I was talking to Mr. Soane, 
and I have remembered that too ever since. 

* Indeed !' 

* Yes, mamma, I thought his genius was 
someway in his eyes, they were so bright and 
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quick, and yet looked so kind and gentle ; but 
I know better now^-I know that genius is in 
the mind ; but that is no reason why it may 
not be seen in the eyes, sometimes, you know, 
mamma.' 

' But how does it happen, Edward, that you, 
who prattle so much at times to your mamma, 
should never have mentioned your inclinations 
before V 

* Why, mamma, when I talked of it to my 
brothers and sisters, they always said that pain- 
ters, and architects, and those kind of people , 
must either have a great deal of genius, or they 
were good for nothing ; and when I said per- 
haps I should have it, they laughed at p(^ so 
I did not like to say any more ; but t i»Te 
been always thinking about such things ever 
since.' 

'And drawing too, as well as you were able V 
^ Oh yes, mamma ; 1 have contrived a pa- 
lace for you, and beautiful villas for my sis- 
ters ; and a church for us all to praise God in.' 
The mother kissed the cheek of her lovely 
boy ; but continuing to muse, Edward said, ' I 
am afraid, mamma, I have not a genius.' 

* Do not be afraid of any such thing, my lit- 
tle modest boy, for you have proved to me, in 
your artless conversation, that you possess ac* 
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curate observation and natural taste, which are 
certainly amongst the best attributes of genius. 
Happily for you and me, Mrs. Soane is one of 
those who have not forgotten us in our retreat ; 
and in my n^xt letter to her I will inquire how 
far it will be in my power to forward your 
wishes. I am well aware, that to call on Mr. 
Soane for generous exertion, or prudent coun- 
sel, is to employ his heart and his mind in their 
proper sphere : in the mean time Edward, en- 
deavour diligently to improve yourself in every 
branch of knowledge, and pray to your heav- 
enly Father to enlighten your mind, and direct 
your pursuits.' 

In consequence of this conversation, Mrs. 
Daventree became mpre than ever anxious to 
give the advantages of education to this son, 
who had been hitherto her pupil only : for as 
he was neither calculated in mind or person to 
make his way in a village school, as Charles 
had done, she had intended to keep him at 
home until Henry's destination to business 
should enable her to place him in the seminary 
her eldest son had quitted. That son's desire 
of pursuing a learned profession seemed to 
preclude the younger from those advantages 
necessary to Aim, since, with the utmost eco- 
nomy, her income would not allow her to sup- 
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port two sons at school ait the same time, with- 
oiit condemning herself and daughters to be 
mer^ hoiisehold drudges — amodeof life which 
not only habit and feeling revolted from, but 
which sound policy forbade, since the proper 
dultivation of their talents could not fkil, with 
their persons and connexions, to ensure the 
means of life in an honourable employment. 

About this time Mrs. Daventree was inform- 
ed by Mr. Sadler, that about a thousand pounds 
of an old debt to the house had been received, 
and appropriated as a dividend to the creditors, 
and of course that her full income would return 
into her hands two years sooner than she had 
stipulated to resign it. This news was, in 
itself extremely welcome ; but yet Mrs. Da- 
ventree was hurt to find that the sum was ap- 
propriated before she had been informed of its 
arrival. She felt that she had a right to be con- 
sulted on such circumstances, and was surpri- 
sed that a part of it had not been tendered to 
her. She perceived that those very men who 
had been dazzled by her magnanimity, and af- 
fected by her distress, and who were solicitous, 
in the first instance, to show her every gener- 
ous attention, had now ceased to consider hej: 
continuance in well-doing as meritorious, being 
not ^warie that human beings are 6ften gifted 
6 
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by nature with generous impulses, but seldom 
are capable of pursuing, with unceasing energy 
and undeviating virtue, the path of unobtrusive 
duty. , 

This higher power of self-denial and holy 
resolution Mrs. Daventree derived from her 
piety, which was sincere, humble, und effica- 
cious, and which united with her affection for 
the memory of her beloved husband, and the 
sense of justice to her fellow-creatures, to pro- 
duce that line of conduct she had marked out 
for herself ; therefore, as she had not been in* 
fluenced by the praise of man, in the first in- 
stance, so she would not suffer any circum- 
stance which indicated the ingratitude of man 
to affect her now ; yet her children's claims 
were certainly very strong, and a little assis- 
tance, at this period, was of more importance 
than it could be at tlie time when her income 
returned to her : her heart was oppressed with 
care, and at times found it difficult for her to 
see what was indeed her path of duty. She 
had exhausted her means of procuring money 
for any particular emergency, by sending the 
produce of her trinkets to her uncle, an action 
she could not for a moment regret ; and though 
she had many friends still left, whom she felt 
.assured would readily assist, yet the length of 
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time that must elapse ere she repaid them, ren- 
dered her loath to borrow ; on every side she 
was bewildered and perplexed. 

Mrs. Daventree frequently conversed on what 
was passing in her mind with her two eldest 
daughters, whose affectionate sympathy con- 
soled, though it could not otherwise assist her. 
To her son she did not complain, for she knew 
that such was his sense of duty, and such his 
warmth of affection for her, that he would have 
either immediately abandoned his pursuit for 
any that appeared more likely to relieve her, 
or have continued it under a pressure of spi- 
rits inimical to his health and studies. At this 
period the advice of a sensible neighbour, who 
knew the world, would have been invaluable 
to her ; but the good clergyman, who was the 
only one she conversed with, was not of this 
description ; he was devout, learned, amiable, 
and benevolent, but as ^ he ne'er had changed, 
nor wished to change his place,' and was not 
under a necessity of considering how to dis- 
pose of his daughter, he had no idea of the 
wants of a family so situated, nor the expenses 
which had crept into the system of education 
of late years ; still less could he estimate the 
expenses natural to a person who had lived in 
9uch a situation as Mrs. Daventree once heldv 
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for he now considered her as a rich woman, 
and imputed every shade of care he read on 
her brow to her sorrows as a widow, believing, 
as he looked in the affectionate countenance 
of his own beloved partner, that such a loss 
would plant unfading cyprus in his own bosom: 

Yet, whilst Mrs. Daventree was thus anx- 
iously debating, within her own mind, how to 
provide for the immediate wants of her sons, 
this good man became the medium of her re- 
lief, for as she had, one night, sat rather late a^ 
his house, Mrs. Bailey (hb wife) insisted on 
her taking a cup of warm elder wine, to pre- 
serve her from the effect of the frost, which 
was just beginning. 

Mrs. Daventree had never tasted this beve- 
rage before, and she praised it highly. 

The good pastor loved to hear the praises 
of his lady, and he exalted her powers of wine- 
making, with as much warmth as the vicar of 
Wakefield could have done, concluding bis 
eulogium with saying — * It was astonishing to. 
him how people could think of giving so much 
money for foreign wine, when they might brew 
as good at their own houses : * on.ly think,' con- 
tinued he, * they tell me there is a wine, called 
Claret, which sells for half-a- guinea a bottle ; 
they drink it constantly at Aldwark Hall, Ra- 
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venfield Park, and all the great houses in the 

neighbourhood ; it is not strong ; some men 

will drink two bottles — only do think of any 

rational being swallowing a guinea after his 

dinner.' 

Mrs. Daventree could not hear the good man 

utter this exordium without a smile, ai^ he had 
frequently taken a glass of claret himself, at 
her house ; for although she had purposely dis- 
continued the use of wine to her children, and 
consumed very little herself, yet as she had 
abundance, and habit had classed it among her 
necessaries, her little cupboard was never with- 
out ; but its value had never been a matter of 
consideration till now. Pride whispered — * Do 
not sell your wine ; what will the people in the 
village say ? it is quite a different thing to part- 
ing with your jewellery in London, for all the 
country will see it taken away. But affection 
answered — * My children require this sacri- 
fice,' and it was instantly made. 

To honest William, who still lived in his 
place, and whose greatest pleasure lay in con- 
tributing, by every means in his power, to the 
comfort and pleasure of the young family^ 
Mrs. Daventree made known her wishes for 
disposing of her claret, and any other valuable 
wines that might be found in her cellars ;, and 
6» 
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by his means she found a willing purchaser 
in the wealthy possessor of Aldwark Hall, a 
beautiful seat, about five miles distant from 
Conisbro'. 

The butler, who examined that portion of 
wine set aside by William for sale, appeared a 
man who was empowered to act by a liberal 
master ; when, therefore, he offered two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds for the lot, Mrs. Daven- 
tree willingly accepted it, as it was a sum that 
freed her from all present cares, and coming 
at a time when it was so much needed, and 
from a channel she had never apprehended, it 
appeared to her an immediate gift from heav- 
en, and was received with pious gratitude ; 
but she -was a little chagrined when informed 

by Mr. W 's butler that his master would 

personally wait upon her, to settle the account ; 
for a thousand little delicacies, easily compre- 
hended by the feeling heart, induced her to 
shrink from an interview with a stranger of bis 
description. 

But when this interview really took place, 
the slight degree of embarrassment which af- 
fected the parties was evidently on the gentle- 
man's side ; the elegance of his person, the 
suavity of his manners, and the peculiar re- 
spect h^e ot)seryed in hi? fippro;^]^ t^ Airs. Da- 
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venlree, soothed an4 invigorated her spirits ; 
and so far from experiencing the pain she had 
feared, she was seqsible of a pleasure it was 
now long ^ince she had tasted. 

Mr. W ■ was a young married man, the 
father of three little girls ; his fortune was ini- 
mepse, for he possessed not only a noble es- 
tate, on which he resided, but was a principal 
partner in the most extensive iron-works York- 
shire boasts ; there was something, therefore, 
in his situation resembling that which she had 
lost, and in the excellence of his character, 
his urbanity, liberality, and politeness, a still 
greater similitude to that dear husband, whose 
image, actions, and sentiments, were the con- 
tinued food of recollection. She pleased her- 
self with observing, that he seemed particular- 
ly struck with Sophia, who, on his entrance, 
was engaged with teaching little Anne geogra- 
phy, and felt as if she should be capable of 
parting with this admirable girl, if she could 
place her under the protection of such a man 
as this ; and could not help believing but that, 
at a proper time, he would be desijrous of pro- 
curing such a governess for his own infant 
girls. 

Soon after this period, Henry departed, to 
pursue his studies at Edinburgh, and Edward 
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was placed at the Doncaster boarding-school ; 
the house appeared very dull without them^ 
but as the leisure it afforded was necessarily 
increased, Mrs. Daventree applied herself, with 
increased diligence, to the education of her 
daughters, procuring them such assistants as 
the vicinity of Doncaster and her own bounded 
fortune enabled her ; and the next two years 
pMsed without any remarkable occurrence, ex- 
cept the promotion of Charles, who was deser- 
Tcdly a favourite with his patron, and beloved 
by all his acquaintances. 



CHAPTER VI. 

At the expiration of the time we have just 
mentioned, Mrs. Daventree had the satisfaction 
of receiving a short visit from her * sailor boy,*" 
and found him much improved in his person,, 
and every thing her fond imagination had de- 
fighted to picture him— open, manly, brave, and 
generous. He was particularly pleased with 
Anne and Elizabeth, whom he called the So- 
phia and Lousia he had lefl behind him, for 
these tittle girls had grown into young ladies ; 
md litde Ned» who^ on this occasion, was per* 
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mitted to visit home, was become a fine lad, 
instead of a minikin boy. 

Charles's observations awakened the atten- 
tions of his mother to the gradual change which 
had taken place in her family : she beheld in 
Sophia a tall elegant girl, of the most pre-pos- 
sessing person, and though less regularly beau- 
tiful than Lousia promised to be, was yet sin- 
gularly attractive ; she was remarkable for th^. 
fairness of her complexion, and the luxuriancjr^^^ 
of her light brp wn hair ; whereas Louisa waf 
somewhat of a brunette, but with far finer fea- 
tures, and an expression of archness, in which 
she resembled Charles ; while Sophia in the 
meekness of her disposition, and undeviating 
propriety of her conduct, bore greater affinity to 
Henry. 

Charles scampered through the village, to 
visit all his old acquaintance, not forgetting to 
inquire for poor Susan, at the house of her aunt, 
w:hora he generally designated madame Bell- 
weather, or dame Thunderbolt, and who had, 
therefore, not much reason to rejoice in his re- 
turn, though she had certainly been benefitted 
in her temper, by the censures of her neigh- 
bours, and her own self-reproach at that event- 
ful period. When Charles had seen all his old 
friends, he lamented the more that his brother 
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Henry was not of the number ; but on hearing- 
that Sophia had received a letter from him that 
morning, and that he was perfectly well, he en- 
deavoured to reconcile himself to the loss of his 
society. 

Charles had brought with him a variety of 
presents, suited, as he believed, to the various 
wants and tastes of his young family, in which 
he had rather displayed generosity than judg- 
ment ; Mrs. Daventree observed, that while the 
girls thanked him for them, with glistening 
eyes,, they yet sighed over them as useless 
toys ; and drawing aside, seemed to be turning 
oyer some plan, in which Charles's lavish gen- 
erosity could be rendered subservient to their 
real wants ; as they withdrew into the garden, 
still conversing, he addressed his mother thus 
— * I wonder if there is any thing Sophy and 
Louiz would like better than these fans and 
jing-embobs, mother. I begin to think, now I 
see how tall they look, that I had better have 
bought them shawls.' 

^ It would have been better, my dear ; for as 
I have put them both upon an allowance for 
clothes, and they are both extremely anxious 
to make little presents, from time to time, to 
poor Henry, any thing of that kind is of valuQ 
to them.' 
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"* Then, mother, I will give each of them a 
^nea, for a new bonnet' 

But, my dear, you have been already very 
lavish of your gifts in the village ; you will strip 
yourself of every thing.' 

' No, I sha'nt ; I have money enough to take 
me back to my ship, and then I shall want 
nothing, you know.' 

* True, my dear, you will want nothing for 
the present ; but whilst I admire your genero- 
sity, and especially your brotherly love, I must 
yet warn you, my dear Charles, against being 
inconsiderate and extravagant — men of your 
profession are too frequently so ; but when I 
tell you that such conduct may involve you in 
the most distressing difficulties, prevent you 
from being just, and incapacitate you from 
lending any essential assistance to your mother 
and her family, I am sure, my dear boy, you 
will see the necessity of curbing this prodigality 
of kindness.' 

Charles sat a long time thoughtfully revolv- 
ing, in his own mind, the truths his mother had 
uttered ; at length, looking earnestly in her 
face, he said—* Mother, do not think me im- 
pertinent, when I ask if your income is in- 
creased V 

* It is not^ my dear,' . 
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* And yet we are all increased, and Edward 
is sent to school. Henry too is at college V 

' Yes, Henry is a considerable expense to 
me : but he is so very careful, that my 6nly 
fears respecting him arise from that circum- 
stance ; he is so anxious to save me, poor fel- 
low, that I am seriously afraid he will injure 
himself.' 

' Good Heavens ! how foolish I was not to 
think of all this ! when I left London, I spent 
twenty guineas in toys ; now, I dare say, this 
would have done you good, mother, or, may 
be, it would have bought my brother something 
that he wants.' 

' Yes, my dear, it would have bought him 
books, paid his admission to lectures, and ad- 
ded greatly to his comforts, and, perhaps, to 
his respectability.' 

Charles hastily arose, and left his mother's 
presence, for tears of regret and vexation rolled 
quickly down his sunburnt cheek ; his honest 
heart was pained to its inmost core, though 
folly, not unkindness was all that he could 
possibly lay to his own charge ; that folly, 
however, he bitterly repented, and the reso- 
lution he formed, in consequence of his pre- 
sent pain, produced from that time the most 
salutary effects on his conduct ; and having 
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made such resolutions, restored him, in a cer* 
tain degree, to self-respect and he joined his 
family at dinner-time, serious, but not sorrowful. 

When the day of parting came, many tears 
were shed on all sides ; but Mrs. Daventree 
almost smiled, as by chance she heard Charles 
as he gave each of his sisters a new guinea, 
mention its destination, and add, with great 
gravity— * You know we must all be very 
careful of clothes, and every thing else ;' she 
perceived, however, from this trait, that her 
words had made the impression she wished. 
She was well aware that Charles felt, even at 
that moment, the pressure of straitened cir- 
cumstances himself, and she gave a sigh to his 
wants, though the lessons they would convey 
could not fail to be useful : it was utterly out 
of her power, at present, to relieve them ; and 
as the embarrassment would so soon vanish in 
his case, had she been more fortunately situa- 
ted, it would have been foolish to do so. 

The day after Charles set out, as Louisa 
and Sophia perceived their mamma to be tolr 
erably composed, they asked permission to 
take Edward to school, as Martha could walk 
with them conveniently that day, and they 
could buy several things which they wanted 
7 
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very much, apd put a letter into the post-office 
— * and a many things besides,' said Louisa. 

* You have mentioned enough, of all con- 
science,' said the mother ; * yet I believe the 
true reason is still kept behind — I see it in 
Sophy's blush ; you want to buy new bonnets 
with your new guineas.' 

' No, indeed, mamma ; we did not think of 
the new guineas, at least not in that way.' 

* Well, no matter, you may go ; take care 
to walk slow, for it is a long way ; and do not 
load poor Martha with your packages.' 

The young party set out, thankful and hap- 
py, though Edward's blue eyes often twinkled 
as he repeated, for the twentieth time, * fare- 
well ;' the two little girls were particularly 
assiduous in attending to their mother, and 
their affectionate attentions succeeded in enli- 
vening the time till the return of their sisters. 

When the young ladies re-entered their mo- 
ther's parlour, she praised them highly for the 
despatch they had used, and expressed her 
fears less they had fatigued themselves by hur- 
rying home ; she had noticed, on their first 
entrance, that Sophia had entered with a firm 
step, and a look of pleasure, that amounted to 
exultation on her countenance ; but when she 
sat down, her colour came and went, she 
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seemed to breathe with difficulty, and was evi- 
dently indisposed, though, on being interroga- 
ted, she replied that she * was perfectly well.* 
Sophia was always a child of such very 
acute feelings, and warm attachments, that 
Mrs. Daventree doubted not that her feelings 
were at this moment recalled to the parting 
with Charles ; she therefore, in order to call 
her mind from the subject, inquired * if they 
had purchased new bonnets V 

* No mother,' said Louisa ; * we could not 
choose them without you, and indeed we don't 
want any at present.' 

* What have your purchases consisted of?' 

* Drawing-paper, pencils, sewing-cotton, and 
tape.' 

' Is that all V 

* No^ we have bought a little muslin cap for 
you ; it is quite a plain one, but a pretty pattern.' 

As Louisa spoke, Sophia slowly pulled off 
her bonnet, and discovered th6 cap in question 
on her own head. 

*You are very good, my dears,' said Mrs. 
Daventree, advancing towards Sophia, and Joy- 
ing hold on the cap ; • * it is really a neat-look- 
ing little thing : but Sophia, what is the matter 
with you ? you tremble, child ; I am certain 
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you are ill ; this behaviour is so new in you, 
it puzzles and distresses me.' 
Sophia burst into tears. 

* Don't be angry with her, mamma, pray 
don't,' cried Louisa ; * but, if you please, you 
must not take the cap off her head, for she will 
take cold.' 

The cap was already in Mrs. Daventree's 
hand ; and, to her utter astonishment, she be- 
held the luxuriant tresses of Sophia cut off, 
close to her head, with only a single row of 
ringlets left straggling on her forehead. 

* For Heaven's sake, child, what have you 
been about ? what is become of your hair V 

' Forgive me, dear mamma — forgive me ! it 
will soon grow again— I know it will!' 

< I insist upon knowing why you have done 
this ridiculous thing, and how you dared to do 
it without my knowledge V 

Mrs. Daventree addressed these words to 

Louisa, for Sophia was not in a condition to 

answer them. 

' You know,- mamma,' said Louisa, assuming 

a fwy penitent face, * poor Henry, in his let- 
ter to Sophia, said that there was a very great 
bargain of some anatomical books to be sold, 
which he wished to have purchased very much 
but as they cost five pounds, he could not do 
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it, because his quarter's payment for his board 
was then due, and so — * 

* Well, child, go on.' 

* So Sophia and I considered, again, and 
again, whether it would be possible for us to 
sell the pretty things Charles had brought us, 
and so send Henry the money ; but we were 
afraid that would seem unkind to poor Charles, 
so we gave it up, and very sorry we were, for 
we had only some silver left of our quarter's 
allowance ; but yesterday morning, when 
Charles gave us the two guineas, we were 
very glad, and we thought we could get a two 
pound note at Doncaster, and put it into the 
letter.' 

* That was very" kind of you both : go on.' 

* Well, mamma, as we went past Mrs. Peat's, 
the milliner, we saw this cap in the window, 
so we went in to ask the price, and as it was 
only seven shillings and sixpence, we thought 
we would buy it for you, and get her to let us 
have the two-pound note : now, you knoj 
mamma, her husband is a hairdresser, ai 
shop joins hers at the back ; and we could 
people talking, and we heard Mr. Peat 
somebody—" Why, sir, a good head of hair is 
worth from three to five guineas.' 

' Well, ^hild.' 
7* 
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< So, mamma, it' stnick poor Sophia, that if 
she could sell her hair, then she could send 
Henry all the money he wanted ; so, when we 
came out, she talked about it all the way up 
the street ; and as we were pressed for time, 
yon know, we sent Martha into the shop, to 
see if nobody was in, and very luckily there 
was nobody ; so we went in, and I asked him 
" if he would buy Sophia's hair ?" and he said 
yes, he would, but it would be a thousand pities 
to cut it off.' 

< Very true,' ejaculated the mother. 

'So then Sophia spoke, and she said—'* Sir, 
if you will give me a five-pound note for this 
two-pound note, you shall cut it all off this mo- 
ment ;" and so, mother, he did give it her, and 
I put the note into the letter, and sent Martha 
with it to the post-office, while he cut off her 
hair ; but when Martha came back, and saw 
that all her hair was cut off, she was in a great 
fright, and rubbed her head with some brandy, 
put this cap on, for fear she should take 




lave you not repented, Sophia, since you 
Fthis V said the mother. 
/ I do repent now I see I have made you an- 
gry, mother, but I must tell you the truth — I 
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never was so happy in my life as I was till then, 
for I thought I had done a good thing.' 

* Oh, yes !' exclaimed Lousia, * we were both 
quite happy all the way home — we thought 
how delighted Henry would be when he saw 
the note drop out of the letter, and bought the 
books, and studied in them ; and we thought 
you would be pleased too.' 

' But, my dear children, you should not have 
aUowed me to be suprised, as I was : I do in- 
deed approve of what you have done, Sophia ; 
at sixteen, such a sacrifice to affection may al- 
.mo8t be termed heroic. Come to my arms, my 
dear girl ! be assured every hair you have lost 
is bound around the heart of your parent and 
your brother ; and you, Lousia, are equally 
kind in your intention, since your perception of 
this was precisely in unison with Sophia's : 
while love like this subsists among you, my 
children, you will have a source of enjoyment 
which wealth cannot procure, and scarcely 
could increase. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A FEW months after Charles had returned to 
the duties of his profession, he had an opportu- 
nity of signalizing his courage, in a way not of- 
ten afforded to so young a man : the vessel 
against which he fought was made prize of and 
of course Charles came in for his share of the 
booty ; on this occasion he did not forget the 
lesson he had imbibed, but with a degree of 
prudent self-mistrust, he requested that the 
navy-agent, appointed to pay him, would trans- 
mit the whole to his mother, who received, 
about the same time, a letter from his good 
friend the admiral, assuring her, that the hu- 
manity and propriety of Charles's conduct was 
equally exemplary with the courage he had so 
strikingly displayed ; and declaring that he 
felt proud of having been the means of bring- 
ing a young man into the service who could 
not fail of becoming an honour to his country. 

The relief afforded by the supply of Charles's 
prize was very great to Mrs. Daventree, for 
she was really distressed for the means of sup- 
porting Henry at Edinburgh. Iii the, course of 
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a few months, she was further assisted by the 
following circumstance. 

When Mrs. Daventree adopted the idea that 
the gentleman who purchased her wine had 
conceived a desire of obtaining Sophia for a 
governess for his little girls, she had not de- 
ceived herself ; for about the time when she 
attained her seventeenth year, his lady, through 
the medium of Mrs. Bailey, made pvertures for 
that purpose ; this good girl had become so 
much the friend and companion of her mother^ 
and was possessed of an understanding so much 
above her years, and a heart so moulded by 
piety and maternal tenderness that it was very 
painful to Mrs. Daventree to think of parting 
with her ; but the increasing claims of her lit- 
tle girls, who now called for their share of that 
part of education which could not be supplied 
without masters, together with Edward's grow- 
ing expenses, and Henry's continued ones, left 
her no room to doubt what was her duty in this 
respect ; and as, on consulting Sophia, she 
found that dear girl had no objection but what 
arose from her timidity, and retained the same 
earnest desire she had ever evinced to benefit 
her family, iittd lighten her mother's biArthen, 
she signified to Mrs. Bailey that herself and 
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daughter would gladly accede to the proposals 
of so respectable a family. 

In consequence of this decision, Mr. and 

Mrs. W soon after called on Mrs. DaVen- 

tree, and so much was she gratified by the kind 
and respectful manners of the lady, that al- 
though she could not part with her darling 
daughter without being much affected, yet her 
judgment approved, and her heart rejoiced in 
the destination. The terms on which Sophia 
became an inmate with this excellent family 
were liberal, and her footing as a gentlewoman 
fully understood in the family. As her charge 
consisted at present of two little girls, she did 
not find the labour to. which sisterly affection, 
as well as misfortune, had subjected her, by any 
means increased, whilst the comfort^s and ele- 
gancies enjoyed during her infancy were restor- 
ed to her ; and the modest dignity and graceful 
ease of her manners proved her well calcula- 
ted, and fully worthy of their enjoyment. 

As she was only a few miles distant from 
Conisbro', her mother had frequent opportuni- 
ties of enjoying a short interview with her ; and 
she soon perceived, in her improved appearance 
And cheerful aspect, that the enlarged and more 
elegant circle of society she now enjoyed, had 
the happiest effect upon her mind, which had 
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hitherto partaken more of the pensive cast than 
is natural in youth : the gentle, timid flower, 
which bends beneath the shade expands beneath 
the genial influence of the solar beam, and re- 
turns the ray of kindness by displaying its rich- 
est hues, and disseminating its sweetest odours. 

One morning, during the flrst winter. Sophia 

had resided at the Hall, Mrs. W -, entering 

the school-room, informed her and her pupils, 
that the whole family must set out for Bath the 
Monday following, adding — * I am now going 
to make farewell calls in the neighbourhood, 
and will set you down at Conisbro', to bid your 
good mother farewell. I am induced to make 
this sudden removal in compliance with the 
wishes of my sister.' . 

In less than an hour, Sophia was within view 
of that dear home from which she had never 
been comparatively separated till now ; her 
eyes were bent upon it, and her heart breath- 
ing prayers for its beloved inhabitants, when 

Mrs. W entreated her attention to an old 

man, who sat by the road-side, apparently very 
poor and very, ill ; and at the same time she 
called her servant, and directed him to ofler 
him relief, and inquire where he was going ? 

The servant returned to the chaise, saying, 
* He says, ma'am that he is only going to the 
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village before him, but the sight of it, at this 
distance, made his heart beat so that he could 
not go on.' 

' Poor man !' said Sophia ; ' doubtless his 
friends live there — ^yet he seems very old ; I 
fear he has few left.' 

' He is a very particular sort of a person, 
Miss ; my mind misgives me, somehow, that 
he is a gentleman ; he said he was shipwreck- 
ed off Liverpool. When I offered him the half- 
crown you sent him, he thanked me, and said 
his journey was too nearly ended to render 
your bounty necessary.' 

The stranger was now observed to rise fee- 
bly, and with tottering steps pursue his way ; 
the ladies were much affected with his appear- 
ance, for he seemed at once ^to bend beneath 
the pressure of age, disease and sorrbw. * Run, 

J^mes,' said Mrs. W , and bring him into 

the carriage ; tell him we are going to Conis- 
bro,' and will take him thither.' 

The aged stranger accepted the offer in a 
manner which proved the justice of what James 
termed his misgivings : he was evidently a ^cn- 
tleman, but from the manner in which his pier- 
cing regards were fixed on Sophia, it was also 
evident that his mind was too abstracted to pay 
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Mrs. W that attention her truly benero*- 
lent courtesy merited. 

At length, leaning forward from the opposite 
seat of the coach, he cried, in a half-suffocated 
voice — * For heaven's sake, young lady, tell me 
who you are V 

Both Sophia and her patroness were alarm* 
ed by the earnestness and extreme perturbation 
with which the question was asked, but the 
former instantly replied with great sweetness, 
* My name is Sophia Daventree, friend.' 

* I know it — I knofo it,' said the poor man, 
wiping his eyes ; *• thou art indeed my own So- 
phia's child — ^her eyes, her voice, her very man« ■ if, 
ner — she would have called the poor imnfrtendt 

as thou hast done.' 

* Who, sir — who are you that know my mo- 
ther V said Sophia, in her turn greatly agitated. 

* I am Edward Gardiner, my child, thy mo* 
ther's uncle ; many a time have I partaken thy 
childish sports ; but it is no wonder I am for^ 
gotten — many sorrows have bowed me down/ 

* Dear, dear uncle ! welcome ! welcome P 
cried Sophia, throwing her arms around the 
aged wandered, and straining him to her bosom» 
while her streaming tears fell on his white locks 
and furrowed cheeks. 

At this moment the coach drew up to Mrs. 
8 
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Daventree's garden door ; and Mrs. W — -**•, 
whose benevolent spirit sympathized in this af» 
fecting discovery, alighted, and in a few words 
prepared Mrs. Daventree to receive her dear 
and only relative, since his brother had been 
many years lost to them all. Their meeting was 
tender, painful, and yet joyful, and the kind con- 
gratulations of the sweet girls, each of whom 
renewed to him the days of their mother's in- 
fancy, seemed to shed a gleam of pleasure on 
his countenance, which dissipated the melan- 
choly awakened by his forlorn appearance, and 
which was easily accounted for when they 
learnt that he had been many months in a French 
prison, having been closely confined in conse- 
quence of having attempted to escape, and that 
he had suffered incredible hardships since he 
had effected it, and had at last been wrecked 
on his native coast, and obliged to beg his bread 
from Liverpool to Conisbro.' 

* Dear sir,' exclaimed Lousia, ' how could 
you have the courage to encounter such hard- 
ships at your time of life ? I tremble to think 
of what you risked, and what you must have 
suffered.' 

' My child, Heaven inspired me with cour- 
age, and made me strong to endure, in answer 
to my constant prayer that your mother might 
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be permitted to close my eyes ; that prayer is 
answered, and I can now say with Zacharias 
— " Lord, let me dapart in peace." ' 

Though worn down by time and suffering, 
the joy this good old man now experienced 
seemed to renovate his days ; and Mrs. Da- 
T entree had the sweet satisfaction of soothing 
declining life to him, and thus rewarding those 
cares' he had bestowed on her infancy ; but 
over how many tender remembrances and 
blighted prospects did they weep together I to- 
gether, too, they rejoiced in the virtues of their 
dear children, though the clouds which rested 
Gn their future lives were still subjects of anx- 
iety. 

When Mr. Gardiner had collected from Mrs. 
Daventree the present situation in which the 
affairs of his late house stood, he found that 
many sums of money were still unpaid, which 
he had no doubt would be honourably remitted 
to him when his existence was no longer dubi- 
ous. He exerted himself to write many letters, 
and gave many directions to the creditors, who, 
thankful for his assistance, and respecting his 
character, tendered him such monies as were 
requisite for his comforts ; but he declined re- 
ceiving any thing from them, until such times 
as their receipt of remittances, should prove 
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the veracity of his statements, heing little aware 
that his niece was then stuggling with contin- 
ued difficulties, and that the celerity with which 
she supplied his every want in some meausure 
robbed her own of comforts, or increased her 
difficulties.^ 

The hardships with which Mr. Gardiner had 
been struggling for the last six years rendered 
him so satisfied with the comparative luxuries 
of Mrs. Daventree's comfortable abode, that he 
entirely ceased to regret the wealthy home he 
had lost, and the circle of friends he had once 
enjoyed. Old age asks not for splendour be- 
yond convenience, but it requires attention, and 
is ambitious of respect ; and this Mr. Gardiner 
enjoyed in no common degree, for his nieces 
were emulous of imitating their mother's con- 
duct toward him, and his neighbours vied with 
each other in treating him with cordial friend- 
ship, and sincere deference. He was a man 
of cultivated mind, and had seen so much of 
the world, that notwithstanding some decay of 
his faculties, and great bodily infirmity, he was 
yet a person of great importance in this remote^ 
but not uncivilized, district ; and as importance 
is most dear to human nature at that period 
when its claims are most disputed, it may be 
fairly inferred, that in his present situation, Mr« 
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Gardiner had more real enjoyment of closing^ 
life than he would have had in the busy circle 
where his best days had been spent. In our 
latter years, the friends of our youth must be 
expected to drop thickly around us ; each, as 
he falls, claims the tribute of a tear, and the 
heart of Mr. Gardiner was well disposed to pay 
this offering at the shrine of every benevolent 
feeling : by a severe, but perhaps salutary, dis- 
pensation of Providence, he had experienced 
a long weaning from all his former friendships 
and pursuits, and his affections, hopes, and 
fears, had become concentrated in one family ; 
he felt this family sufficient for his desires, and 
at Mrs. Daventree's earnest entreaty, deter- 
mined to end his days with her. 

The arrival of this interesting stranger had 
rendered the journey of Sophia an event of 
less importance than it would have otherwise 
appeared ; and her sensible, affectionate let- 
ters were a source of great amusement and 
comfort to her mother and sisters. On her re- 
turn, she passed through London, and was 
warmly received by the few friends whose con- 
tinued attentions to her mother enabled her to 
call on them with propriety. These visits 
awakened, to a painful degree, the sensibility 
she so eminently possessed, but they likewise 
8* 
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exercised her fortitude, and abundantly reward- 
ed it, as she found that it paved the way for 
the reception of her eldest brother, of whom 
she spoke with that modest warmtn of praise 
due to his virtues, and natural to love so truly 
sisterly as hers. Respecting Edward, her in- 
tercourse was still more satisfactory, as the 
generous, intelligent friend to whom they look- 
ed for instruction and assistance in the branch 
of art to which the young enthusiast was so 
completely devoted, treated her with all the ten- 
derness of a father, and evidently intended to 
become such to her brother, whenever he should 
be sent Xo the metropolis. He made delicate 
but friendly inquires into every part of her dear 
mother's domestic arrangements, and entreated 
her to be the medium of enabling him to defray 
Edward's expenses, from the time that her un- 
cle's return had laid a new though welcome bur** 
then on her mother. As Sophia, lifting up her . 
modest eyes towards his, beheld their expres- 
sion, she whispered to herself — ^ Ah, there is 
something here beyond even the fire of genius !* 
She did not, however, consider herself compe- 
tent to act in an affair of so much importance, 
without consulting her mother ; bat she accept- 
ed, with frankness and gratitude, those presents 
the considerate kindness of his lady had pro-^ 
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' vided for herself and sisters ; and on her re- 
turn, she dedicated, agreeable to her intention, 
the first fruits of her seifvice to Henry, entreat- 
ing him to pay a visit to his family in the au- 
tumn, as it was now nearly three years since 
they had that pleasure, and his good old uncle 
was anxious to behold him. 

Henry had entered his twenty- first year, 
when he returned to the house of that dear 
mother whose anxious heart had so long beat 
for his welfare, and, to forward his views, had 
forbade herself the enjoyment of his presence. 
She now gazed upon him with an intenseness 
of delight she became unable to support, for at 
the moment he clasped her in his arms, her 
head sunk upon his breast, and she fainted com- 
pletely away. 

This distressing incident alarmed her family 
exceedingly ; but Henry interposed, to prevent 
them from adding to her indisposition by their 
distress, and by his cares she was soon restor- 
ed. He soon became aware of the particular 
circumstance which had affected his mother, 
from his uncle's declaration that he was the 
very image of his father, at the time of his mar- 
riage. 

Henry, during his infancy and early youth, 
had been delicate and small in his person, and 
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though perfectly healthy, was never robust ; 
but soon after his arrival in Scotland, he shot 
up surprisingly, and was now a tall, handsome 
young man, finely proportioned, and uniting in 
his person elegance and vigour ^ nor was his 
understanding less matured ; he had passed 
from the gentle, steady boy, to the profound 
and cultivated man, yet retaining all the genu- 
ine humility, and dignified simplicity, which 
are the best characteristics of a scholar and a 
gentleman. 

How amply did the fond mother feel herself 
repaid for every privation she had so long en- 
dured, as she listened to his conversation, be- 
held his kind attentions to her family, or gazed 
on those features ever dear to her heart, re- 
stored in the countenance of her son V Anx- 
ious as she was respecting his future success, 
and fearful that many, many years must pass 
ere the blooming youth before her would be 
considered by the world a proper candidate for 
that favour which is so seldom accorded until 
age has stamped the seal of wisdom on a wrin- 
kled brow, yet she could not look at him with- 
out believing that all the world must partake of 
her prepossession, and some degree of success 
be accorded to so amiable a candidate. 

When Sophia joined her family party, and 
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beheld this brother of her fondest hopes, her 
joy arose to rapture, though it was manifested 
in tears. Nor was his delight less sensibly ex- 
pressed, as he was equally pleased with the 
improvement so visible in her person and man- 
ners. She had the pleasure of introducing him 
to her good friends at the Hall, and seeing him 
treated by them and their friends with the re- 
spect and admiration she felt to be so justly hi& 
due. 

One day, as he was dining with this worthy 

family, Mrs. W , who was now become 

most tenderly attached to Sophia, and ^elt proud 
of every thing that marked improvement in her 
portegeCf asked him ' if he had not perceived a 
wonderful alteration in his sisters, during his 
long absence V 

* Certainly, ma'am ; the two eldest are be- 
come fine young women : Lousia is really 
handsome.' 

* And surely Sophia is so too— her figure is 
elegant.' 

* I can find no fault with Sophia, who was 
e^r my dearest sister^ and I perceive that her 
general appearance is wonderfully improved ; 
but I used to think the expression of her face, 
which being Grecian, called for classical cos- 
tume, was rendered more interesting by her 
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long hair, which was wrapped or braided round 
her head, in a manner singularly becoming, 
and which, I have often thought, would have 
made it a fine study for a painter.' 

* That is precisely what I have heard Mr. 
W— — say ; I never say it myself.' 

' Pardon me, madam ; I concluded that she 
had adopted this cropped head in compliance 
with the fashion, during her residence at Bath.' 

* Oh no ! Sophia parted with her flowing 
tresses in compliance with the fashion of her 
own heart ; she sold her living locks, to enable 
her to present a certain brother of hers with a 
set of books about dead bones.' 

* Wonderful, excellent girl ! How I thank 
you !' 

* Well, sit still till dinner is over ; the most 
surprising part of the story is, that you should 
never have heard of it till now.' 

* Ah, madam, she who did this would " blush 
to find it fame." I remember being somewhat 
puzzled with the letter, in which Sophia said ; 
** Myself and Louisa enclose you a two-^ound 
note, the gift of our dear Charles ;" wher^s 
the note was J?ve-pounds, and on the back was 
written, ** this is for the books.*' ' 

* I believe it is only right to give Louisa as 
much credit as Sophia ; but, as she jestingly 
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said, her raven locks would not have been 
equally profitable.' 

When Henry returned home this evening/ 
he had the farther satisfaction of learning, that 
through the information given by his uncle, the 
creditors of his house had received a small re- 
mittance, and assurances, from a channel they 
could not doubt that a very considerable one 
was on its route, by a circuitous passage, ne- 
cessary to be adopted in the present state of 
the Continent, and which, when received, 
would greatly shorten the remaining term of 
Mrs. Daventree's seclusion ; and in the full 
expectation of it, they enclosed the old gentle- 
man the present remittance, for his own use, it 
being somewhat more than a hundred pounds. 

It is probable that the possession of his mo- 
ney gave Mr. Gardiner more real pleasure than 
the possession of so many thousands would have 
done some years before, though he immediate- 
ly gave it all to his niece. The consciousness 
of power is ever delightful, and Mr. Gardiner, 
in reading and re-reading the letter he had re- 
ceived, was happy to find ^s plans and his in- 
formation had produced these happy efifects ; he 
now felt himself restored fully to his rank in 
society ; and although self-reproaech had not 
heretofore wounded him, yet the consciousness 
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that some were suffering loss by him could not 
fail to be very painful to one who, for a long 
series of years, had been enabled to dispense 
benefit, not confer obligation ; to be the means, 
too, of assisting his dear niece, she who had 
saved his name from obloquy, and now afford^ 
ed his old age the safe retreat and comfortable 
repose he wanted, and who, in herself and 
family, merited and engaged his warmest affec- 
tion, was the sweetest joy of his heart, and the 
most merciful answer of his prayers. As, how- 
ever, agitation is seldom favourable to health, 
even when it is the agitation of joy, Mrs. Da* 
ventree remarked, with much concern, that poor 
Mr. Gardiner was rendered much more feeble 
from this ebullition of his spirits ; and she took 
especial care to guard both herself and family 
from exciting in him any ideas which might 
tend to injure the tranquillity of his mind, and 
disturb that placid serenity of spirit which is 
the best boon of age, and the most happy pre- 
cursor of that awful state which ushers the 
soul of man into the presence of his Creator. 
The time now arrived when it was proper 
for Henry to return to his studies ; but as this 
would be the last time in which it was judged 
necessary fdr the young man to make any long 
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separation from his family, this parting was the 
more easily submitted to. 

Although Mrs. Daventree was still rery poor 
in purse, the late supply being swallowed up 
speedily by the increased expenses of her fami- 
ly? ye^ as she was now blest with a speedy 
prospect of permanent relief, she not only per- 
mitted, but entreated her son to relax from the 
severity of his economy, And permit himself 
those indulgences consistent with his age, pro- 
fession, and expectations. * You know my situ- 
ation, Henry,' said she, ' and you know too that 
I live only in my children, and for them ; there- 
fore use your own discretion in the disposal of 
that little which I am enabled to appropriate to 
you, remembering your somewhat paramount 
claims, as my first-bom son.' 

' Alas, my dear mother, I have unwillingly 
encroached too much upon yon, in that point of 
view, already ; when I consider how kindly 
you have supported me through those years in 
which our brave Charles has been supporting 
himself, and even assisting his family, I blush 
to think of what a burthen I have been to you ; 
but I take comfort in the rectitude of mv in- 
tentions towards all my family, and the hopes 
that I shall be able to prore, notwithstanding osjr 
youth, that your labour has not been thrown 
9 
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away; upon me, since 1 have beeto so happy as 
to obtain testimonials in my favour that cannot 
be disputed : while I most gratefully thank you 
for your enlarged intentions towards me, yet, 
be assured, I am too well acquainted with your 
manifold wants, to intrude upon you farther 
than I have already done ; but in order to satis- 
fy you that I have every comfort you wish me, 
rest assured I shall draw on our dear Sophia's 
hoards, whenever I see occasion ; when we 
next meet, dear mother, I trust we shall not be 
subjected to this painful discussion.' 

' I trust that will be in about a year, or a lit- 
tle more, my son ; life is uncertain, and these 
long partings are temporary deaths.' 

* True, 'my mother, I hope our next meeting 
will be permanent ; but, dear mother, since, as 
you have observed, life is uncertain, but we 
shall none of us go any sooner for thinking 
about it, will you pardon me if I ' 

* Why do you hesitate, Henry ? do you ad- 
vert to any thing connected with my death ? If 
you do J pray speak on, my son ; it is a subject 
on which I daily meditate, and on which I can 
speak with great ease.' 

* Ay, my mother, you may speak with ease ; 
but your children cannot touch on the- subject 
without terror ; as, however, I have ventured 
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to do so, I must proceed so far as to say, that I 
do wish you to make a will.' 

* A will, my dear ! I have nothing to leave ; 
my jointure becomes yours, of course, at my 
decease.' 

' But this jointure I disclaim, and shall do so 
by a legal deed, at the close of my minority ; 
I do not wish my family to thank me for a dis- 
tribution I feel to be their due, but I wish them 
to owe it to that mother who has already con- 
ferred on them such countless obligations.' 

' Alas ! my dear Henry, you mistake : far 
from enriching my children, a sense of justice 
to your father's creditors, love for his memory, 
and devout submission to that God, who, I be- 
lieved, and still believe, appointed this path for 
me, I deprived you of the comforts which still 
remained in my power to bestow — my children 
owe me nothing.' 

* Nay, my mother, they owe you every 
thing : is it nothing that you have preserved 
the name of our beloved father from blemish, 
by a conduct that added to its. lustre 1 Nothing 
that in the prime of life, the very zenith of 
enjo3niient, you abandoned the society that 
delighted in you, the friends that would have 
eherished you, and devoted yourself, in pover- 
ty and retirement, to a family too young to a{>- 
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predate your virtue and alleviate your cares, 
and whose many wants and petulant com- 
plaints have doubUesJS rent your heart with a 
thousand panga it was impossible to guard 
against 1 I3 it' nothing that, for seven long 
years, you have manifested the same perse- 
vering goodness, submitted, year by year, to 
increased privations and exertions, with the 
same gentleness of temper, wisdom in your 
designs, and patience in their execution ? No- 
thing that you have made your sons an honour 
to their father, and your daughters the models 
of their mother V 

Overpowered, alike by his tenderness and 
admiration, the noble youth burst into tears, 
and fell upon his mother's neck ; that mother, 
in the moment of joyfid transport, and grati- 
tude to Heaven, felt all the past repaid, and 
the future, opened by the hand of Hope, came 
smiling to her view. Notwithstanding the 
duteous regard with which her children had 
ever treated her, yet there were times when 
she had feared that they would reflect on their 
youthful privations, and think that she had car- 
ried her ideas of justice to a romantic height, 
which had fallen hardly upon tbem ; and she 
was aware, that the consciousness of having 
acted right would not, under such a circum- 
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Stance, prevent her from experiencing bitter 
grief from the accusation. 

In the kindness, generosity, prudence, and 
duty, of her eldest hope, she foresaw the bene- 
fit his example would afford to all th^ rest, 
whilst on his faithful protection she was ena- 
bled to cast all her cares for the future ; she 
waff however recalled from this contemplation 
by the loud sobs of Louisa, who was, at this 
moment, taking her farewell kiss of Henry. 

When the amiable youth bade his venerable 
uncle adieu, the good man seemed to feel a 
presentiment that he should see him no more ; 
he embraced him with tenderness, and looked 
at him with a reiterated earnestness of regard » 
that seemed to be enjoying its last feast ; then 
wringing his hand, he said — * Farewell, my 
boy ! sometimes think on me with affection, 
and never forget my parting words — ^keep inno- 
cency, and lay hold on the thing that is right, 
for that will bring a man peace at the last.' 

Soon after Henry set out for Edinburgh, 
Louisa departed on a visit of some months to 
a family in the neighbourhood. She had al- 
ways shown a great taste for drawing, and her 
mother, after giving the best instructions she 
was able in that delightful art, had procured 
her lessons from a skilful professor ; theknow« 
9* 
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ledge, thus acquired had enabled her to pursue 
it with great advantage, and she was at this 
time a great proficient. Some specimens of 
her talents had been seen at Aldwark Hall, by 
a gentleman of great taste, whose niece resided 
with him, and for whom he wished to acquire 
every assistance in education a retired «itoa- 
tion admitted ; he therefore seized with atUity 
the prospect thus afforded, and being introdoced 
to Mrs. Daventree, through the medium of their 
mutual friends, bore away Louisa, as an ines- 
timable prize. 

The mother had too long wished to see this 
good girl partake her sister's advantages not to 
yield a willing assent to the proposal ; but she 
found a great loss of her in her household de- 
partment, for Louisa being a lively, active girl, 
and less devoted to reading than Sophia, had 
ever been of .the most service in those offices 
which call for the hands rather than the head, 
and for the last too years had saved her mother 
the toils of housekeeping. The two youngest, 
now grown fine girls of nine and ten years old, 
did their best to supply the deficiency, but of 
course were incapable of fulfilling their own 
wishes ; as, however, the family was now a 
small one, and Mrs. Daventree perceived that 
Mr. Gardiner became every day more and 
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more feeble, she resolved so far to relieve her- 
self as to engage her old servant, William, to 
return to* them, as she knew that his master, 
though much attached to him, would yet kindly 
accord with her^ishes in that respect ; for as 
she now enjoyed some degree of intimacy with 
all her neighbours, he had more than once 
hinted his willingness to oblige her in this man- 
ner{ should the increased weakness of her uncle 
render such ao attendant necessary. 

William, highly gratified by this anrange- 
ment, returned to his service with the same 
dispositions with which he had left it ; and 
Mrs. Daventree, in the care he took of Mr. 
Gardiner, and the many little amusements and 
comforts he contrived, found his service a great 
relief to her. 

The winter of this year set in very severely, 
and had evidently a great effect upon the 
health of a person whose residence in warm 
climates had made him shrink ' beneath the 
northern blast ;' and in order to accommodate 
'him, the house was kept warm, to a degree 
injurious to the health of the other inhabitants. 
The girls looked pale and sickly, and Mrs. 
Daventree found herself nervous and indispo- 
sed ; yet she could not bring herself to abridge 
his comforts, by confining him to a solitary 
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apartment : again her duties appeared to clash 
with each other, but considering that her cares 
. for this worthy relative could not be tailed for 
long, she determined to make him the onlj 
sacrifice in her power, by sending her children 
to school, and obviating the evil to herself, as 
well as she was able. 

While she was debating on the propriety of 
this measure, in her present circumstances, 
and endeavouring to reconcile her mind to the 
loss of her prattling girls; aware, likewise, that 
their uncle would anxiously oppose the scheme, 
she heard a cry of joy issue from the parlour, 
and the words * Charles ! Charles !' uttered by 
Elizabeth. In great trepidation she immedi- 
ately descended, and with equal joy and as- 
tonishment once more beheld her boy, who 
was, at this moment, respectfully kissing the 
hand of his uncle. 

Charles had again been successfully enga- 
ged, was promoted, and the bearer of good ti- 
dings ; but his time was still more contracted 
than on his first visit, so that no time could be 
lost in sending for Edward and Sophia, to par- 
take the joyful emotion his presence excited : 
in their confusion, Louisa was forgot, but he 
obviated this by saying he would call upon her 
iA. in his way ; but so fast had the tidings of his 
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return ran through the country, so well was he 
remembered, and so truly beloved, that Louisa 
heard of his arrival, and being forwarded in the 
carriage of her kind entertainer, reached her 
dear home jUst as the family were separating 
for the night. 

During the two da3r8 that Charles remained 
with his family, all was joyful bustle and wel- 
come confusion ; he had so much to tell, and so 
much to hear, that tongue rose abere tongue, 
till affection became clamorous, and curiosity 
bewildered : he was grown stout and hand- 
some, though very brown ; he had seen vari- 
ous countries since they last met, and related 
what he had seen with all the gout of a travel- 
ler, who lives again through the scenes he has 
passed, in retracing them to others ; hence the 
most lively interest was kept alive in his hear- 
ers and himself. 

Mrs. Daventree observed with what eager- 
ness each listened to the detail of adventures 
in which his own personal safety had been 
involved, but the moment their fears were re- 
leased, as to the main object of solicitude, re- 
verted to those subjects dear to their taste, or 
interesting to their feelings. 

' Did you see any paintings at Naples V cried 
Louisa. 
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* Had you an opportunity of hearing any 
music in Italy V asked Sophia. 

* Pray tell me,' exclaimed! Edward, with ex- 
treme anxiety, *■ whether you have seen any 
fine ruins in your travels V 

Yet the girls pressed not with more eager- 
ness to hear of wonders, and to admire the re- 
lator, than did his good old uncles to inquire re- 
specting the actions in which he had been en- 
gagedy and all the various occurrences of the 
day. 

Charles, standing with his back against the 
wall, Surrounded by his eager auditory, looked 
like an old soldier, who ^shoulders his crutch, 
and tells how fields were won ;' and it excited 
the astonishment and awoke the gratitude of 
his mother, to perceive that, amid so many 
dangers, he had got no crutch to shoulder. 

Just as Charles, at his uncle's request, was 
oeginning to relate the story of his last engage- 
ment to Louisa, as ' she, poor thing, did not 
hear it yesterday,' and as his other sisters, un- 
wearied with the twice-told tale, were crowd- 
ing closely round him, he perceived poor Wil- 
liam, with lengthened neck and eager eye> 
peeping through the crevice of the door. 

* Mother,' said he, ' I perceive William lis.* 
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toning with all his eyes — ^have I your leave 
for calling him into the room V 

* Certainly, my dear ; evea in this circle you 
will not have one auditor more interested in 
your welfare, more proud of your exploits.' 

* Come in, William,' said Mrs. Daventree, 
* and hear Charlee's account of the battle ; I am 
sure you will be glad to hear any good of Aim, 
for he has given you trouble enough at times.' 

' He was a little given to be unlucky, or so, 
to be sure, madam,' said William, advancing 
with great respect, not sensible that he had been 
caught listening. 

' Ay,' said Charles, forgetting his story in 
other remembrances, ' I am sure I ought not 
to forget you, William ; you were always kind, 
and have helped me out of many a scrape in 
Conisbro,' known to no one present save our- 
selves, to this very day ; I may think of you, 
and exclaim with Hamlet, " he hath bom me. 
on his back a thousand times." ' 

* You will think still fnof>e of William, whe» 
I tell you, that for this last seven years I have 
received, every week of ray life, services of real 
importance from him, as he has dedicated every 
hour of his leisure, in some way or other, to me 
and mine, without i^ccepting from me even a 
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cup of beer, or for one moment forgetting the 
respect due to me as his mistress.' 

^ Has he !' cried Charles, brushing away the 
tears that sprung to his eyes, and seizing Wil- 
liams's hand ; ' has he indeed done th^ ? then 
mark me, girls, so long as my name is Charles 
Daventree, so long shall my first day's pay in 
every month be William Nettlethorp's — so, 
my brave fellow, you may pray for Charles's 
promotion.' 

' I should do that, sir, said the honest fel- 
low,' greatly affected, * if you hadn't ' 

* I know you would, William ; never mind 
what I say, I know you are heart of oak, and 
while there is a shilling in my lockcor, you shall 
never want sixpence : but however, as I was 
a-saying, the Frenchman hove tp. Girls ^ 

* But pray, Charles, do tell us the story in 
plain English,' said Anne, ' for we don't under- 
stand sea language.' 

' That's very odd ; but it comes of your being 
girls, of course, so I must do my best for you.' 

* The tale was again wonderful, and wonder- 
fully admired ; but the speaker's heart had not 
yet recovered the tone of tender feeling grateful 
benevolence had implanted there ; and though 
not less happily, this evening was spent less 
merrily than the last 
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When Charles was departing the next mom^ 
ing, he presented Edward with a ftfty-poimd 
bill, the fmits of his savings. His mother gave 
an approving smile to his present, which he felt 
to be a sweet reward for his exertions in this 
way, for it was indeed exertion in Charles to 
save any thing ; but the lesson he had received 
on his last visit had held a lasting place in his 
memory, and his conduct had been proportion- 
ably improved, since his general humanity, 
benevolence, and charity, had suffered no di- 
minution, though his prudence and care were 
considerably increased. 

The incertitude of his absence, and the dan- 
gers incident to his profession, rendered part- 
ing with Charles a much severer task than it 
had been with Henry; but the dear youth seem- 
ed, at this period, to- feel it so acutely himself, 
that each of her family endeavoured to suppress 
their sorrow, for his sake, and he departed amid 
snppresared sighs and whispered blessings ; but 
the^ moment he was out of hearing, the stnoth- 
ered grief broke out, and the whole house was 
filled with lamentation and mourning. 

When this sorrow subsided, Sophia and Lou- 
isa returned heme ; but Edward remained the 
two following days with his mother, who, dur- 
ing that time, perceived tha^t die iatc bustle had 
10 
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greatly discomposed her uncle : though he did 
not seem sensible of it, she was now certain 
that he was rapidly declining ; and though 
aware that, at his time of life, medical assist- 
ance was of little avail, yet being desirous of 
soothing life to its latest glimmerings, she de- 
sired Edward, on his return to Doncaster, to 
request the visit of a physician, of acknow- 
ledged skill and conciliating manners, conclud- 
ing that his visits would be consolatory, if they 
were not beneficial. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The opinion of the medical gentleman men- 
tioned in our last only served to confirm the 
fears of Mrs. Daventree ; . and it soon became 
plain, that the decline into which Mr. Gardi- 
ner had fallen would be rapid in its effects ; and 
as he was now principally confined to his own 
room, she determined not to deprive herself of 
the society of her children, at a time when she 
was so likely to require from their society some 
relief to her cares. It was delightful to her to 
find that Mr. Gardiner was fully aware of the 
great change he was about to experience, and 
that his hope was ' full of glory.' He frequent- 
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ly spoke of his past afflictions as the dispensa- 
tions of a Merciful Father, and considered his 
present comforts as^ more than a compensation 
for thena all. — * How much happier am I under 
your tender care,' said he, one day, * than my 
poor brother George could be ! though loaded 
with the riches of Peru, his deathbed was not 
blest like mine.' 

* Are you certain that my uncle George is 
dead ?' said Mrs. Daventree. 

* I can have no doubt of it, my dear, for he 
was very little younger than me ; and in such 
a climate, the only wonder is that he should 
live so long as he did.' 

* Do you recollect how long it is since we 
heard of him V 

< I think it is somewhere between twelve and 
fourteen years ; he was so regular a correspon- 
dent, for five-and-twenty years, that I am cer- 
tain nothing less than death would have stop* 
ped his hand.' 

' I trust, however, he died under kind care ; 
you know he had several children, of an age to 
understand his wants and their duties.' 

* True, Sophy ; but as they never wrote to 
us any account of their father's death, it ap- 
pears to me very dubious whether they practi- 
sed what they understood/ 
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• Consider, uncle, how very possible it is that 
their letters might miscarry ; not hearing from 
tiSf they might conclude we were unfeeling 
and negligent towards thetUj and thus mutual 
coldness has been generated.' 
• * Your account of this silence may be very 
just, at least it is very charitable, and I believe 
we ought to adopt it ; relations and friends, be- 
tween whom oceans roll, should be very care- 
ful not to harbour suspicions of each other's 
love, for many circumstances combine to ren- 
der explanation, in most cases, impossible-' 

Mr. Bailey, the worthy clergyman whom 
we have already mentioned, was at this time a 
truly valuable friend and neighbour to Mrs. 
Daventree ; he spent many hours every day in 
the sick chamber of her uncle, reading and 
praying with him at some times, at others con- 
versing with him : he preserved the equanimi- 
ty of his temper, and the suavity of his man- 
ners, uninjured ; but there were times when 
his mind appeared to emanate beyond his usual 
powers, and to irradiate his conversation on 
religious subjects, as if a beam of divine glory 
was lent to enlighten his passage through the 
valley of the shadow of death. Silently and 
gently he sank beneath the stroke, ' as favour- 
ed man, by touch ethereal slain ;' and when at 
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length the debt of nature was paid, it was so 
entirely without a groan or struggle/ that al- 
though Mrs. Daventree was pressing his hand 
between her own, she was not sensible of the 
moment of his departure. 

Agreeable to his wishes, the remains of Mr. 
Gardiner were deposited in the churchyard of 
Conisbro' ; his affectionate niece and her young 
family mourned over him as a parent ; afid 
although Mrs. Daventree saw much to be thank- 
ful for, in all the circumstances which had 
marked his closing life, and was truly grate- 
ful to Heaven for the part she had been per- 
mitted to act towards him, yet it was some 
time before she could shake off the depression 
on her spirits ; so much had she been of late 
occupied by attending upon him, that she felt 
a kind of painful leisure upon her hands, which 
celled for some object of great interest to em- 
ploy it ; and she had so long conversed only 
with one whose views and conversation were 
in heaven, that the affairs of earth seemed be- 
low her attention. 

The final return of Edward from school re- 
called her mind to its usual routine of pares 
and duties : this sweet boy was now in his 
fifteenth year, and prolonged the promise of 
his infancy. It was the intention of Mrs. Da- 
10^ 
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ventree to keep him at hoove a few months, 
not only as affording herself a high treat, bnt 
because she thought that under Louisa's tuition 
he would greatly improve in his drawing, es- 
pecially as the gentleman she now visited had 
promised some fiof engravings of architectural 
designs, highly calculated to do him service. 
Soon after Christmas, Louisa returned to her 
family, and entered on this plan with her usual 
good humour and avidity ; but it was, for some 
days, too visible to the penetrating eye of a 
tender mother, that Louisa was sensible of the 
difference in her situation, and that though she 
submitted with good humour, yet it was not 
without effort : a short time, however, sufficed 
to restore her ; and in her affection and gayety 
Mrs. Daventree recovered the usual tene of 
ker spirits ; and her younger sisters, who had 
found a great change during her absence, were 
made completely happy from her return. 

As Henry attained his twenty-first year 
early in February, she invited a few of her 
neighbours to celebrate the day, and of course 
Sophia wjaa, palled to join the party. The next 
morning the informed her mother that the fa- 
mily were now preparing to set out for London, 
and that she must bid her adieu for the four 

Mowing months \ she added, ' that she did not 
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mention the circumstance* the day before, be- 
cause she did not wish to cast a damp on the 
pleasure of the day.' 

Louisa gare a very audible aigh« 
' My dear I^uisa, I shall be b^k in May,' 
said Sophia, affectionately. 

' I am sure I do not wish you to come back 
80 soon, Sophy ; I wish you to Imve all the 
pleasure you can, and stay as long as 3rou can.' 

< Then I fear, Louisa,' said the mother, ' you 
gave a sigh of envy to the journey, not sorrow 
for the traveller's^ absence.' 

' I confess, mother,' said the ingenious girl, 
blushing very deeply, ' there was a little of 
both in my sigh. It is, to be sure, a charm- 
ing thing to see London ; Miss Barnet was 
always talking about London, and was so im- 
patient to set off.' 

Mrs. Daventree, in her turn, sighed deeply. 

' Mother, dear mother,' said Louisa, tender- 
ly, * surely you do not believe, for a moment, 
that I shall not be very happy at home — hap^ 
pier a great deal than any whiere elue ; but 
when one has heard nothing else tafted of but 
London, for 'three months together, and re- 
members, too, many pleasant things, it is 
natural just to fancy one should like to see it.' 

< It 19 very natural, my love, and if it were 
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in your mother's power, you should see it ; 
but ' 

* I am sure I would willingly resign my 
place to Louisa, for the time,' said Sophia, * if 
you thought she would be accepted ; what- do 
you think, mother V 

* I think, my love, it would never do : who 
would trust so important a thing as the educa* 
tion of their children with a young woman who 
entered upon it for no other view than merely 
to look at London V 

Louisa,' deeply abashed, hung down her 
head ; but her mother restored her to peace, by 
saying — * Though I totally disapproved the 
plan thoughtlessly named by Sophia's love, 
not her judgment, yet I am well aware your 
desires, Louisa, are very natural ; and I pro- 
mise you, my child, that when it is in my power 
to treat you with this journey, I will not refuse, 
as we have many friends there who will be hap- 
py to receive you ; but you know, ray dear 
child, I must not neglect Edward's real interest, 
even to give you an innocent gratification.' 

* Dear, dear mother, I know you are ever 
kind and generous to us all,' cried Louisa, 
sobbing ; * pray, pray forgive me, that I have 
caused you one moment's uneasiness I it was 
very foolish in me.' 
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* We will say no more of it,' said Mrs. Da- 
ventree, kissing her tenderly ; then turning to 
Sophia, she gave her a few commissions and 
messages to friends : she then bade her adieu 
with an aching heart; for what mother can 
send a beautiful girl of nineteen into the world 
without a heartaohe, especially when she is in 
a dependent situation, endued with sensibili- 
ty, and capable of feeling as well as attracting 
admiration ? There was a steady propriety in 
Sophia, above her years ; and Mrs. Daventree 
certainly felt less alarm on her account than 
8he would have done in sending Louisa ; but 
yet she was aware, that if Sophia permitted 
her affectioiis to be engaged, the wound would 
be more deep and lasting than in a girl of 
Louisfa's description. Though aware that So- 
phia was worthy the love of any man, yet she 
knew that portionless, dependent girls, are 
rarely married for love, and even when they 
are, very seldom enjoy the happiness they 
may, perhaps, highly merit ; the idol of an 
hasty passion too frequently becomes its vic- 
tim, and she who was taken from passion i§ 
often retained from necessity, and treated with 
coldness and cruelty : should such be the fate 
of her gentle and innocent daughter, she felt 
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as if she should be ready to say with the Pa- 
triarch, * of what is my hfe unto me?' 

This subject of inquietude having taken pos- 
session of her mind, as it should seem, for the 
first time, affected it more deeply than any pre- 
sent occasion warranted ; and, conscious that 
she had no right to mistrust that Providence 
which had hitherto been so singularly her 
guide, she exerted herself to shake off the 
langour that hung upon her spirits, and tried 
to look forward to the happier part of her pros- 
pects. She endeavoured to arrange her plans 
for future life, and busied her mind with con- 
sidering what part of her future income should 
be devoted to Henry's use, and whether it 
would be advisable for her immediately to re- 
pair with him to London, or remain some time 
longer in the country, in order to save a little 
sum for Edward's future advantage. 

One day, as she was pursuing these cogita- 
tions, with her eyes fixed on her youngest son, 
who was drawing on her work-table, with 
Louisa leaning over him, she perceived an 
elegant looking man, about two-and-twenty, 
in a shooting-jacket, enter the garden-door ; 
she never recollected seeing him before, but 
she perceived, by the crimson glow on Loui- 
sa's face, that he was not unknown to her i 
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but at the moment she was about to question 
her, William, opening the parlour-door, an- 
nounced ' Mr. Frederic Barnet.' 

Mrs. Daventree knew that Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
net had no son ; that Miss Barnet, whom Lou- 
isa visited, was their niece ; but she had never 
heard of any nephew ; that this young gentle- 
man was one, she could not, however, doubt, 
as he spoke of hi» uncle and sister in a manner 
that put her out of doubt ; his manners were 
polite, respectful, but somewhat embarrassed ; 
he presented a note from his sister to Louisa, 
and whilst she read it, offered the fruits of his 
sport to Mrs. Daventree, observing, ' that the 
season was over, and the birds were scarcely 
worth acceptance.' 

Louisa presented the note to Mrs. Daven- 
tree ; it was an invitation from the young lady 
and her aunt to spend a week with them, and 
a desire that she would signify to Frederic 
when they should send the carriage ; and con- 
cluded with observing, that Mr. Barnet was 
gone to Bath. 

* I understood,' said Mrs. Daventree, * that 
Miss Barnet had been going to London.' 

' She had intended it fully, madam,' replied 
F'rederic ; ' but when my uncle was ordered to 
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Bath, she very properly declined leaving Mrs. 
Bamet.' 

' But did not you go V said Louisa, simply 
and eagerly. 

' Yes, I set off the day after you l«ft us, but 
I only staid about ten days ; I found the town 
very dull, and as I could not employ myself 
better for some weeks, 1 came down again.' 

' Lousia, my dear, write a line to Mrs. Bar- 
net, with proper acknowledgments for her kind- 
ness, but inform her I cannot possible spare 
you.' 

Louisa gladly left the room, and the youth 
cast a look after her of such extreme chagrin, 
not unmixed with confusion, that Mrs. Daven- 
tree became extremely uneasy ; it appeared 
plain to her that these young people were al- 
ready lovers, though, she believed, unconscious 
ones, for the efforts Lousia had made in con- 
quering her first regrets could not have been so 
successful, if she had really been oppressed 
with a secret of so much importance, or had 
any reserves with a mother who had never used 
authority in such a way as to injure unbound- 
ed confidence. She saw plainly that Louisa 
had been the sole cause of Frederic Bamet's 
sudden return into the country ; and she had 
no doubt but his supposed residence in London 
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was the true cause of that emphatic sigh which 
had first alarmed her in Louisa. ; but still she 
trusted this unfortunate attachment might be 
crushed in time, without subjecting a young 
man, whose open, ingenuous countenance pre- 
possessed her in his favour, to the anger of his 
uncle on one hand, or doom her lively Louisa 
to the sufferings of hopeless love and mortified 
ambition, on the other ; at all events, it was 
her duty to check the progress of the mischief. 

When Frederic had departed, Lousia was 
silent and thoughtful ; but the native sweet- 
ness of her temper, her habitual sense of duty, 
and perhaps some consciousness of heif pro- 
priety, in the determination of her mother, pre- 
vented her from displaying the slightest trait of 
anger at what she ciertainly, in various ways, 
must feel to be a bitter disappointment. It 
would be impossible for an absolute stranger 
not to love such a girl ; how dear then must 
she be to her mother, and how anxious must 
that mother feel for her future peace ! 

Though Mrs. Daventree's reception of young 
Barnet had not been such as accorded either 
with his merit or her own general habits of po- 
lite hospitality, yet in two dayv after he called 
at her house, accompanied by his sister, who 
was a pleasing, artless girl, and to whom it 
11 
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was impossible for her to appear shy or con- 
strained. They did not press improperly for 
Louisa's return, though they named it ; and 
there was altogether an air of propriety in their 
conduct, which, while it endeared them, ren- 
dered Mrs. Daventree's path more difficult to 
pursue. These visits were repeated frequent- 
ly, during the course of the following month ; 
and as Mrs. Daventree could not escape them, 
by any plea of absence, she was obliged to use 
uncommon vigilance during the presence of the 
parties. At length they suddenly ceased ; 
Mr. Bamot returned, and a hasty note from 
his niece informed Louisa that she was set- 
ting out for London, with her brother, the fol- 
ing morning. In the course of the next day, 
Mrs. Daventree received the following epis- 
tle : — 

' MADAM, 

* I honour your character, and I like your 
daughter Lousia very much ; but I think it right 
to tell you, that Frederic Barnet has it not in 
his power to marry for seven years to come, he 
being educated for the bar* I therefore warn 
you against admitting him into your house ; at 
the same time, I beg leave to repeat, that I 
hereby mean no possible disrespect to you or 
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Louisa, whose conduct under my roof was 
equally sensible and modest, and whose wel- 
fare I consider in this advice. 
' I am, madam, 

* Your sincere friend and servant, 

Benjamin Barnet.? 

Mrs. Daventree had been accustomed to hear 
this gentleman, who was a man of large estate, 
great probity, but somewhat singular manners, 
generally called the * true Yorkshire squire ;' 
she was therefore more inclined to esteem the 
manly honesty of his address, than, arraign its 
deficiency in that delicacy which she felt to be 
her due, for as many persons of softer address 
might have nevertheless indirectly accused her 
of design, and her artless girl of forwardness, 
in a case of this nature, she felt it but just to 
believe that the squire thought her as honest as 
himself ; and this was a species of praise more 
dear to her heart than a more refined approach 
would have been, under a diflferent persuasion. 

But in whatever point of view she consid- 
ered this letter, it was a puzzling one to an- 
swer, for a person whose manners were, though 
gentle, yet dignified, and who, though unwill- 
ing to take offence, was yet capable of resent- 
ing insult. Whilst Mrs. Daventree, with her 
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pen in her hand, and the letter laid open before 
her, was musing on the subject, the writer him- 
self was announced, and she was of course 
spared the trouble. 

' I have felt uneasy madam,' said Mr. Bar- 
net, < ever since I wrote that letter ; for though 
I am certain my meaning is good, yet, as Mrs. 
Bamet says, my manners are blunt, and I am 
apt to wound where I mean to serve ; I there- 
fore thought it best to follow my own letter, 
and explain to you my reasons for writing.' 

Mrs. Daventree bowed, and Mr. Bamet con- 
tinued. 

< This nephew of mine, madam, is my 
youn'ger brother's son, who died about eight 
years ago, leaving him and his sister with no 
other provision than a well-furnished house, 
and their mother's jointure, which was hand- 
some ; he was in the law, and got a great deal 
of money ; his wife was a dashing town lady,, 
and spent it — ^poor Frederic ! he deserved a 
better !' 

Mr. Bamet here drew his hand over his 
eyes, and betrayed the tenderness of a feeling 
heart, over a somewhat harsh exterior : after a 
stout hem or two, he rallied his spirits, and pr<K 
ceeded. 
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* Well, ma'am, when he was gone, I thought 
liiy sister-in-law would be checked, both by 
affection and circumstances, in her career of 
dissipation ; and as she was blest with two of 
the most promising children in the world, she 
would consider, at length, what was her duty 
towards them ; besides, as her expenses would 
be necessarily considerably curtailed, I thought 
she would have a handsome excuse for draw- 
ing in, and that is a great matter with people 
who live in the world, and^br the world : but 
all my hopes were deceived ; in less than six 
months she was in the old way again, and at the 
end of four years had become considerably in- 
volved in debt. I took the advantage, when I 
settled her affairs, of begging her daughter, for 
I could not bear to see the dear child ruined, as 
she must be by living with such a woman ; 
and for that matter the precious present was 
ceded with but little difficulty, for dissipation 
destroys affection.' 

Mrs. Daventree sighed, and shook her head. 

• Ay madam, I'm sure you think as I do, 
though you mayn't choose to say as much. I 
had, howeTer, one comfort in my journey ; I 
found my nephew a fine, steady, sensible boy, 
and posseaaed with a feeling of so much pro- 
per shame for his mother's errors, and such 

11* 
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lively regard for his father's memory^ that I 
felt persuaded he would avoid the example of 
one parent, and emulate the ability and integ- 
rity of the other : I therefore removed him 
from Westminister, placed him with an emi- 
nent solicitor, where he remained till he be* 
came of age, when, for the first time, he came 
down to spend some time with me and his sis- 
ter, for I thought it was right that he should 
see the situation and learn the habits of that 
place, where, I trust, he will end his day^. 

* Now, ma'am, you must know, I think it 
right that young men should, to a certain de- 
gree, be independent ; and as poor Frederic 
was not likely to get his bread at the bar on 
this side thirty, and ought not, with my estate 
in view, to be left to mean shifts and contri- 
vances, I wrote to his mother, saying, " if she 
would give him three hundred a-year out of 
her jointure of one thousand, I would present 
him with five thousand pounds, which I had 
in the funds ;" and as I had so lately made her 
a handsome present, set her affairs straight in 
the world, and took both her children off her 
hands, I thought she would most gladly have 
assented to this.' 

< No doubt she would do so most gratefully.' 
' No such thing ! not she indeed — she said 
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for answer, that '* what she brought she had a 
right to spend ; that I might have known by 
experience she was unable to support her chil- 
dren out of her jointure, and that she could 
not advance a shilling for Frederic's expen- 
ses ;" yet such was her maternal tenderness, 
that she would be glad to receive him at her 
house, until such time as he was enabled to pay 
her for his board, free of expense.' 

' Is that possible V exclaimed Mrs. Daven- 
tree. 

* ril show you the letter, ma'am ; but dear 
heart ! this is not the worst part of my story. 
I gave Frederic my share of the bargain, for 
which the dear boy was very grateful — ^hem-.— 
I call him dear, ma'am, because — ^because I 
can't help it, I believe ; but 1 am very angry 
with him, for all that. Now you shall hear 
how he served me.' 

* I went to London the following winter, and 
found him doing as well as I could expect, and 
his mother apparently as usual ; he lived with 
her, and was very kind and attentive to her, 
which was the more proper, as she was evi- 
dently in very delicate health. 

* As I was one day congratulating myself, 
in the company of an old friend, on his virtues, 
I observed he .looked very grave, and far from 
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joining in my praises, only shook his head : 
alarmed with this, I insisted on knowing the 
cause, and he replied, that he did not know my 
nephew personally, but had heard his talents 
highly spoken of, and only lamented that a 
youth, of whose disposition 1 had thought BO 
highly, should be subject to a vice which would 
tarnish, and render nugatdry, all his other vir- 
tues — ^he meant the vice of gaming. 

* Alarmed and angry, for you see, ma'am, I 
am rather warm when I am vexed, I said it was 
a lie ; but he not only asserted the fact, but 
mentioned the particular time when Frederic 
sold out of the funds, to a considerable amount, 
for the express purpose of liquidating a debt of 
this description. 

' 1 flew back to his chambers, lamenting all 
the way that he was too old and big to be 
handsomely caned ; but when 1 entered, 1 was 
cooled in a moment, for he was deeply enga- 
ged in study, and the air he wore was so di- 
ametrically opposed to that of the thoughtless 
prodigal, or the avaricious gamester, that I 
knew not what to think : impatient to convince 
myself the whole charge was false, I said — 
** Frederic, have you sold out of the funds 
lately ?" ' 
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* I have, sir,' said he, his face glowing like 
fire. 

' And you did it to pay a gaming debt ?' 
*r did sir.' 

* Yoii did^ you wicked dog ! then, sir, I 
would have you to know, that Thomborough 
Park shall never be thrown away by a dice- 
box, that's all.' 

' God forbid that it ever should ! you could 
not feel a greater horror at seeing the abode 
of your ancestors so disposed of than I do.' 

< Oh, then you repent, sirrah ! how well a 
man can speak when the mischief is done I — 
but corae, Frederic, tell me how this affair 
was ; I cannot believe you are a gambler — tell 
me how it was.' 

* Pardon me, sir, I cannot tell you.' 

* Then I will ask your mother ; I fear some 
of her dashing connexions led you to this.' 

* Do not ask hefj sir, I entreat you.' 

* I am determined to know.' 

' The look of extreme anguish visible in 
Frederic's face, at this moment, at once open- 
ed my eyes ; and by dint of scolding, and I 
believe crying, or something very like it, I at 
length got him to confess, that he had paid 
above two thousand pounds for his mother's 
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gaming debts, which he had tacitly permitted 
to be laid to his account.' 

* Surely,' cried he, * it was better that the 
world should believe me thoughtless and pro- 
digal, than that a woman, at my mother's age 
— the mother of children — the widow of so 
worthy a man — should fall into such a tempta- 
tion.' 

Mrs. Daventree wept in silent sympathy and 
admiration ; and the old gentleman wept, or, 
as he said, very nearly wept with her. 

* Ay, madam, I see you love my boy, and 
Louiz must love him too — ^how can she help it ? 
but that's nothing to the purpose : I said to 
him then, says I, "Frederic, what's done can- 
not be undone ; I shall not suffer you to be a 
loser, but what I give you now shall be in the 
way of income ; you are a good fellow — will 
do well in time, I doubt not ; and all you have 
to mind is to keep off all thoughts of matri- 
mony till you are turned thirty ; this is my 
advice, and I expect you'll take it ;" so he pro- 
mised he would, for he saw clearly enough that 
I meant, in the first place — you can't afford to 
keep a wife till then ; and in the second — don't 
stumble on such a one as yonr father did before 
you.' 

*The advice was certainly very good, sir.' 
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* To be sure it was, ma'am ; young men in 
professions can't afford to marry ; now there's 
your son, the doctor, as fine a young fellow as 
the sun shines on, why, he mustn't marry these 
twenty years ; I know you would see the case 
to be exactly similiar.' 

* Not exactly, Mr. Barnet, for my poor boy 
has no longer any rich uncles : but this is no- 
thing to the purpose ; I can readily see the 
inequality of the connexion you fear, and am 
perfectly willing to acquiesce in your wishes, 
by refusing Mr. Frederic Barnet any opportu- 
nity of seeing Louisa. I am sorry my poor 
girl has been the means of creating you any 
uneasiness, but can answer for her determina- 
tion of never intruding into any situation where 
she is not wished for.' 

' Nay, now, madam, do not mistake me ; I 
only say Frederic must jiot marry soon ; and 
I expect of him that he shall prove at least an 
intention of fulfilling the promise he made to 
me : nor do I allege your daughter's want of 
fortune as an obstacle ; for where two people 
pull one way, a small income may be sufficient 
for happiness, and my brother's twenty thou- 
sand pounder has proved too bad a bargain to 
make me wish for the same in his son's case ; 
but I say this, some years must pass over their 
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beads first ; Louisa is young and lively, but 
excellent as ber education bas been, wben sbe 
gets into tbe gay world, and bas a motber-in- 
law wbo is willing to lead ber astray, wbo can 
tell wbat may bappen V 

* Very true, sir, sbe is mucb too young for 
any sucb trial ; bappily our fears on tbat bead 
are exactly similar, and you could not fear 
sucb a circumstance more tban I do ; but I 
believe we may botb be easy, for I -find your 
nepbew bas not made any offer to Louisa.' 

' Offer ! no, madam, I know be basn't, for 
be told me so bimself, and be always speaks 
trutb ; but tbat is notbing to tbe purpose ; be 
keeps looking at ber, and bankering after ber — 
never looks bappy out of ber presence, and is 
studying all day long bow to get into It ; tbis is 
wbat I call making love tbe most effectual way, 
and I sbould despise tbe man wbo, after sucb a 
course of conduct, sbould dare to fly from tbe 
promise of bis actions, for surely tbey are more 
to be relied on tban words ; and tbis, from all I 
can learn, was Frederic's conduct all tbe wbile 
I was at Batb ; be did not mean to do wrong, 
but be certainly did do it, and so I told bim.' 

' I am sorry tbe young gentleman awoke 
your anger for an unintentional offence.' 

^ So am I ; and to tell you tbe truth, madam, 
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1 have not been happy since I parted with him, 
especially as I know, he will find his mother 
very ill, and that will grieve him ; for though 
she is little worth, yet she is his mother /" 

* What is the matter with her ?' 

* A kind of decline, brought on by racketting, 
to which may be added my conduct towards 
her.' 

* Your conduct, sir V 

' Yes, madam ; when I found how she had 
imposed on Frederic's generosity, I made her 
so ashamed of her folly, that she entered into 
an agreement never to hazard her money be- 
yond a certain sum ; and most probably this 
has preyed on her spirits, though it has cer- 
tainly been the me&ns of preserving her from 
total ruin.' 

After taking a sandwich, Mr. Barnet now 
rose to depart ; but he appeared very loth to 
go ; and on Louisa entering to pay her respects 
to him, the faded rose on her cheek (for faded 
it was, when hec first blush had subsided) 
seemed to affect him. — ' I think,' said he, ten- 
derly, * this good girl of ours looks better at 
Thomborough Park than at Conisbro.' ' 

'Louisa has a headache to-day; she is 
otherwise perfectly well, sir.' 

' Mrs. Barnet and me are very lonely, now 
12 
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the young ones are gone ; I wish you would 
allow her to return with me ; there can be 
no danger of any evil arising from it now, you 
know.' 

' I cannot think so, sir ; Thornborough is a 
very improper residence, on various accounts ; 
it is necessary for my children to strengthen 
their minds, not enervate them.' 

* I doubt, with all your humility, Mrs. Da- 
ventree, you are too proud for us.' 

*Not proud, but prudent, Mr. Bamet, and 
anxious to preserve the peace of my children.' 

* Well, well, I will say no more at present, . 
except that, whenever you, or any of yours, 
want a friend, Benjamin Bamet is ready and 
willing to be that friend ; and that if my nephew 
had been situated as young Darlington is, I 
would have talked to you in a different manner ; 

, you would have seen then that it was the pro- 
priety of the thing, and not the paltry consid- 
eration of fortune that biassed me. Darling- 
ton is as rich again as I am, young as he is ; I 
am not covetous, think as you please ; what I 
say is the truth.'* 

Mr. Bamet was walking down the garden as 
he spoke, and his latter sentences seemed 
rather spoken to himself than any one else ; 
yet as he looked towards Mrs. Daventree, as 
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if he expected some notice to be taken of them, 
not knowing wJiat else to say, she- merely an- 
swered — ' I do not know Mr. Darlington, ex- 
cept by name, as the partner of Mr. W .' 

* Perhaps not,' said Mr. Barnet, with a know- 
ing look, * but your daughter Sophia does.' 

Mrs. Daventree started, — ' Sophia !' ex- 
claimed she. 

* Ay, Sophia ; he half lives at the Hall ; you 
might have seen him a hundred times, if you 
did not shut yourself up so— he is worth any 
body's seeing, that's for certain, and any body's 
knowing too ; but I don't quite like his way of 
treating your daughter ; I go often, and though 
I say it, I don't want penetration-^ I see he 
loves, and yet does not speak ; now why 
doesn't he ? fortune is nothing to him, and as 
to family, why hers is the best ; so, as I say, 
why doesn't he speak ? she, poor innocent, 
cannot, you know.' 

Mr. Barnet got into his carriage as he spoke, 
and drove off, leaving Mrs. Daventree stand- 
ing precisely where he left her, transfixed 
with astonishment, and a multitude of new and 
overwhelming anxieties ; she would have giv* 
en the world, at this moment, that she had 
never suffered either of her children td quit the 
maternal roof, for she foresaw no other fata 
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opened to them, from their change of scene, 
but the mortifications of poverty, and the re- 
pinings of hopeless attachment. She review- 
ed many little circumstances in the conduct of 
Sophia, which bespoke a heart ill at ease ; and 
in her eagerness te exchange situations with 
Louisa, perceived an aversion . to leave the 
country, where one resided . whose insidious 
attentions had probably made the ' little spot of 
earth he stood upon' more dear to her than all 
the fascinations of the metropolis. 

While she was thus revolving the fate of 
her daughters, poor Louisa, who wished, yet 
dreaded to know the purport of Mr. Bamet's 
late visit, had drawn close up to her, and was 
looking earnestly in her face, but remained 
like her mother, silent. 

They were roused from their reverie by the 
trampling of horses' feet, which they consid- 
ered to be Mr. Bamet's retora ; but on look- 
ing up, beheld a carriage of very different 
description from the old family-coach of their 
late visitant ; it was a splendid curricle, of the 
newest fashion, drawn by four beautiful grey 
horses, whose high spirit was gracefully curb- 
ed by a handsome man of six-and-twenty,who 
immediately alighting, approached the ladies. 

' Mr. Darlington, mamma,' said Louisa : 
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and she said it with that unconstrained ease 
and politeness, which in one instant proved to 
the mother how differently she was affected 
when the sportsman, unattended, had entered 
her little garden. 

Mr. Darlington, accosting Mrs. Daventree 
with great respect, said, * he had received a 

letter from his friend, Mr. W , enclosing 

one for her, written, he believed, by Miss Da- 
ventree ; and as he understood the delivery of 
it immediately was of importance, he lost no 
time in conveying it to her himself.' 

The arrival of this gentleman, at the very 
moment when he was occupying her thoughts, 
the splendour of his equippage, the circum- 
stance of his mentioning her daughter's name 
with an accent that marked peculiarity of sen- 
timent concerning her, altogether surprised 
and overwhelmed Mrs. Daventree so much, 
that she was scarcely able to make her ac- 
knowledgment for his civility articulate : with 
the most delicate attention to her present em- 
barrassment, he withdrew, but not till he had 
assured Louisa of his desire to be serviceable 
to her mother, should the letter, as he appre- 
hended, be found to contain business of impor* 
tance. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mrs. Daventree returned into her parlour, 
and sitting down with the letter still unopened 
in her hand, endeavoured to arrange her 
thoughts, or rather to compose them, by dero- 
ting herself and all her concerns to their Al- 
mighty Disposer. She had no doubt but the 
business alluded to in Sophia's despatch was 
the receipt of those remittances which would 
nearly, perhaps wholly, restore her income ; 
and she thanked her Heavenly Father for 
having so long sustained her without it. 
Louisa, hurt at witnessing the absence of her 
mother's mind, recalled her attention to the 
letter, in which, with new emotion of interest 
and astonishment, she read as follows : — 

* MY dear mother, 

* Our excellent friend, Mr. Soane, has 
this moment called upon me, with the Morning 
Post in his hand, from which I copy the fol- 
lowing advertisement : — 

"Edward Gardiner, Esq. late of Friday- 
street and Red Lion-square, or his neajresi 
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male heir, is desired to call at Messrs. Bla- 
grove and Walters, Chancery-lane, where he 
will hear of something greatly to his advan- 
tage." 

* Before Mr. Soane brought this for my in- 
spection, he kindly called at the attorney's of- 
fice here mentioned, and there learnt, that by 
the will of the last surviving son of your un- 
cle, George Gardiner, of Rio Janeiro, a very 
large property descends to our dear Henry. 

While I write to you, my dear Mrs. W is 

writing to my brother, desiring him to lose 
no time in making his claims. 

' Mr. Soane requests thai, you will give him 
the meeting with all your family ; so dear Ed- 
ward will find himself in the museum again, 
before he expected. 

' This delightful news does not come single^ 
for Mr. Sadler informs me, that in consequence 
of our dear uncle's directions, sufficient pro- 
duce has been obtained from various creditors, 
not only to defray the remaining debts, but 
leave a considerable surplus. I intended to 
have kept this a secret, until the money was 
actually in your power, but I mention, it now, 
in order that you may have no doubts as to 
the {uropriety of bringing all your family to 
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London. In the joyful expectation of seeing 
yoUy and with best love to all the circle, 

' Remain, 

* Your truly affectionate 

Sophia,* 

This letter was enclosed in another sheet, 
and in the envelope was written with a pencil, 
in a hurried hand : — 

' Pray come, dear mother ; since I wrote 
the enclosed, a letter has been given me, of 
the last importance to your poor Sophy ; never 
was there a period of her life in which your 
presence was of so much moment, or so very 
precious to her heart.' 

* God of mercy, I thank thee !' cried the 
widow, as with streaming eyes she looked to 
heaven ; and unable to speak, held out the 
letter to Louisa, who kissed it a thousand 
times. 

Such was the perfect love and good will 
every branch of this united family felt toward 
each other, that Henry's welfare was as sin- 
cerely welcomed, and as much appreciated by 
each, as it could be by the individual possess* 
or ; mutual congratulations passed from eye 
to eye, and lip to lip, in all the wild confusion 
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of unexpected joy, chastened by devout grati- 
tude. 

At this time the activity of Louisa was of 
singular benefit to her mother : she sent a mes- 
senger for the carriages, packed the clothes, 
procured the cash, and sought to spare her 
mother every exertion, being fearful that the 
circumstances and the journey might be too 
much for her : at length every person appeared 
ready, every thing in order, but herself. 

' My good girl,' said the mother, * you can- 
not go in that slight gown.' 

' /, mother — I will stay and take care of the 
house ; you know I can do no good in London 
— indeed I believe I am better in the country,' 
added she, blushing, whilst her eyes filled 
with tears. 

' No, my Louisa,' said the approving parent, 
who comprehended at once the strength of her 
mind, and the delicacy of her fbelings, ' you 
are not better in the country, for the resolution 
you evince proves you equal to go anywhere, 
and sustain any trial you may be liable to meet 
with ; go with your family, my dear girl, and 
in the happiness of those you^love, receive your 
own.' 

Thus encouraged and praised by her mother, 
Louisa was quickly equipped, and the whole 
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family left their rural abode, with a celerity 
that astonished their neighbours, almost as 
much as its cause had surpri^d and delighted 
themselves. 

Late on the evening of the following day, 
Mrs. Daventree entered the house of her esti- 
mable friend, and was received by him and his 
lady with every mark of sincere regard and 
lively sympathy ; but many remembrances 
pressed on her heart and flowed from her eyes, 
and she was obliged early to retire. 

On opening her eyes in the morning, Mrs. 
Daventree perceived her sweet Sophia sitting 
by the side of her bed, watching her slumbers ; 
the moment she saw her mother awake, she 
threw her arms around her, and in broken ac- 
cents congratulated herself on her arrival. 

* But why Sophia, do you want me so very, 
very much, at this particular time V 

* I have a letter to show you, mother.' 

* From Mr. Darlington, hey, Sophy V 

*■ Yes, mother, it is ; but how could you 
know V 

* Oh, 1 have secret intelligence ; therefore, 
to spare your confusion, I shall inform you that 
in his letter, he makes my poor girl an offer of 
his hand and fortune.' 

^ Yes, indeed he does, mother,' cried tl 
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blushing girl, hiding her face in her mother's 
bosom. 

* And this offer is very offensive to Sophy, 
for she has seen a great deal of him, and thinks 
him a very disagreeable, officious, impertinent, 
obtrusive man.' 

* My de — ear mother !' cried Sophia, draw* 
ing up her head slowly from her mother's 
shoulder, and gazing with astonishment in her 
face. 

* My de— ear daughter, I perceive you have 
a decided predilection in favour of this gener- 
ous man, who, I fin^, has tried you so long, 
and knows you so well, that I trust he will 
watch with tenderness over the jewel he has 
thus distinguished ; I therefore trust you will 
be happy with him, and the high character I 
have long heard of him leaves me no room to 
doubt it : write to him, my child, with that 
simplicity and openness which becomes your 
character, not forgetful of that modest dignity 
which is the property of every virtuous woman, 
leave me now, my child, that 1 may, unrestrain* 
ed, thank God for the multiplied mercies he is 
showering around me.' 

The greatest part of this day the sisters were 
closeted together ; whilst the mother received 
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the kind condolence of some friends, and the 
congratulations of others : in the course of the 
evening, some who were strangers to her look- 
ed in, and as she had by no means recovered 
the fatigue of her journey, she was preparing 
to depart, when her attention was arrested by 
a lady saying to Mrs. Soane, in a kind of half- 
whisper—* So poor Mrs. Barnet is dead ; she 
went off very suddenly at last' 

* So shei'must, indeed, for it is only three 
days since I saw her fitting on caps at Mrs. 
Green's, the milliner ; to be sure she looked 
very ill, and had scarcely any breath left.' 

< Well, well,' returned the first . speaker, 
* 'tis quite a release for her children, at least, 
for she has scarcely suffered her daughter to 
lie down an hour since she came out of the 
country, nor Frederic neither : by the way, do 
you know that young man ? he is the most 
handsome, elegant creature — quite a jewel of a 
man ! I shouldn't wonder if he was to marry a 
woman of the first rank.' 

* Nor I, for his family is very ancient ; he is 
heir to a fine estate, and his mother's jointure 
will remove the depression under which he has 
hitherto laboured.' 

Mrs. Daventree perceived, from the various 
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changes in poor Louisa's (countenance) that it 
was high time tot them to retire ; therefor^, 
pleading the fatigues of the preceding Qight, 
they withdrew together. 



CHAPTER X. 

The following morning brought Henry to his 
•mother, and as soon as the first salutations of 
welcome were over, and the happy party had 
breakfasted, their hospitable entertainer, with 
all the impatience 'of ws^m'and benevolent 
friendship, ushered into their pretence the pro- 
fessional gentleman, whose information was of 
80 much importance to them all. 

This gentleman briefly recapitulated the 
contents of the will in question ; it was short, 
and clearly pointed out Henry as the sole poa* 
sessor of the property, ' which,' Mr. Blagrove, 
added, ' as far as it had been brought forward^ 
appeared to consist of seventy thousand pounds 
in the English funds, forty thousand in dollars, 
ingots, and other produce, now landed from Rio 
Janerio, besides some debts due in both couo* 
tries, whose value was not ascertained.' . 

A silence of some minutes followed this de» 
elaration, and Henry, co.?6ripg his tnce with 
13 
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his handS) was perfectly absorbed in the great 
change, and the extensive duties thus euddenly 
imposed upon him ; this silence was first bro- 
ken by Edward, who, creeping up to his bro- 
ther, gently withdrew his hand from his face, 
in which, gazing with an affectionate smile, he 
said — * Dear Henry, I am exceedingly glad 
you are so rich ; so glad, that 1 don't know how 
to speak ; but 1 hope you will let me build you 
a beautiful Etruscan villa, and my mother an 
Italian cottage.' 

• Bravo, my little fellow !' exclaimed Mr. 
Soaue ; * this is better than even '^ feeling the 
ruling passion strong in death," for it sheds the 
lustre of its enthusiasm over the sweetest mo- 
ments of existence.' 

* I cannot tell you, my dear boy, what sort 
of a villa you shall build for m^,' said Henry, 
after a pause, ' but I can tell yon your means 
of building for yourself. Edward, to you and 
to each of my brothers and sisters, I give ten 
thousand pounds, to be, from this day, appro- 
priated to their use, from the money already 
funded ; and I entreat yon, Mr. Blagrove, to 
take professionally the charge of ' this affair : 
but you, my mother — what have I that I can 
offer you V 

' Nothing !' exclaimed their mutual friend^ 
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J63tingl3% though a tear trembled in his eye ; 
* nothing, I'll answer for it ; for the possession 
of both Indies could neither purchase her trea- 
sures, nor increase them.' 

This * feast of feeling,' this rich reward of 
all her anxieties and all her sacrifices, was al- 
most too much for Mrs. Daventree to support ; 
taking the ready arm of Sophia, she left the 
room, while the delighted family, crowding 
round Henry, expressed less their thanks than 
their congratulations, which their worthy and 
elegant friends partook with equal zest, and al- 
most similar emotion. 

Something more than a week had passed, 
when Mrs. Daventree was called from her joy- 
ful contemplations, by the receipt of a letter 
with a black seal ; as, however, it was from 
Yorkshire, she felt less alarmed, conscious that 
if Charles was safe, her whole world was 
around her : on opening it, she read as fol- 
lows :— 

' MADAM, 

* I have just been to your house, and to my 
great surprise found you were gone to London 
— a circumstance for which I am by no means 
sorry, though I was disappointed at first, and 
a little vexed. 
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' M^ sister-in-law is dead, much sooner than 
I foresaw ; of course ray nephew is in a very 
different situation, and has my leave for paying 
his addresses to your daughter * Louisa, and 
marrying at a proper time. I write to him by 
this day's post, telling him where you are tdbe 
found ; and I hope you will not look shy at the 
boy, or any thing of that kind ; for to tell you 
the truth, I feel rather impatient about this af- 
fair, being afraid such a fine girl should slip 
our fingers in liondon. 

* I am, madam, 

* Your sincere friend, ' 

And faithful servant, 

Benjamin Barnet.' 



•i 



On receiving this letter, Mrs. Daventre« 
placed it in the hands of her eldest son, ftad ' 
explained, at the ^same time, the situation of 
both his sisters. 

Henry could not fail to feel ^roud of the 
virtues and attractions of two so very dear to 
him, and observed, with delight, that their su- 
perior merit had surmoiuited those obstacles 
usually ascribed to poverty ; but the consci- 
ousness of having removed this evil also was 
dear to his generous heart — he retraced, with 
equal pride and gratitude, every proof of attach- 
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4aient he had received from them, from his very 
childhood, ^nd insisted upon it, that the sacri- 
fices they had so frequently made of their com- 
forts, were much more valuable than the share 
thev had received from him of that abundance 
with which Providence had now blessed him. 
Mrs. Daventree was not inclined to contro- 
vert a fact which proved the goodness of all 
their dispositions, but she turned the conversa- 
tion to the future prospects of her daughters in 
marriage ; with the expected union of her 
eldest daughter, she felt unmixed satisfaction ; 
for although her acquaintance with Mr. Dar- 
lington was very slight, yet his general char- 
acter was well known to her, as a man of pro- 
bity, strict morality, and att^tion to religious 
<luties — as- the son of pious parents, whom he 
had not long before mourned over with the tru- 
est affection. To these general points of char- 
acter, she knew that Sophia had been enabled 
to add a thorough knowledge of his temper, 
taste, and opinions, which, although points of 
less importance, became essential in all near 
connexions ; and d^, was well aware that her 
daughter Sophia possessed that penetration and 
discrimination necessary for an investigation 
of so much consequence to her own happiness, 
and the fulfilment of her duties. 
13* 
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But there was something in Mr. Bamet's let* 
ter, however well meant, which again jarred on 
her feelings ; to render the death of a widowed 
parent the medium of a son'si happiness, had 
something shocking in it to a mind like hers, 
especially in the precipitation evinced by Mr. 
Barnet : this she expressed to Henry. 

* My dear mother,' replied the son, * I trust 
you will not think me deficient in a proper sense 
of duty, when I say, that although I think with 
you, that Mr. Bamet's blunt letter is certainly 
rather honest than delicate, yet I cannot help 
feeling that the late Mrs. Barnet has just as 
much respect paid to her in this affair as she 
had a right to expect ; that " which she has 
sown she may expect to reap ;" a great poet 
has said — 

*' Mark how the world its votaries rewards, 
A youtb of folly, an old age of cards ;" 

and although the maternal tie is in its own na- 
ture the most strong and tender the human 
heart knows, yet it requires muti^ duties and 
virtues to increase and support it.; and as a 
profligate, undutiful child throws himself out of 
the pale of parental tenderness, so a dissipated, 
selfish, unfeeling mother absolves her child 
from affection in life, and regret in death : to a 
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certain degree we must love our parents, but 
where love exists without esteem, it never 
greatly influences our conduct, when the object 
so loved no longer acts upon our senses.' 

* You may be right, Henry, in your opinions, 
but you are rather too severe iq your judgment.' 

* If I am severe in judging of others my dear 
mother, it arises from the high sense I enter- 
tain of my own peculiar happiness : had my 
model of a good mother been less perfect I 
should have expected less from mothers in gen- 
eral ; and notwithstanding what I have said, I 
aisure you I feel a very particular desire to be- 
come acquainted with young Barnet, on account 
of his affectionate attention to that very mother 
whose conduct I so truly condemn ; for although 
I hare said that the faults of a parent, in my 
opinion, absolve a child from affection to a con- 
siderable degree, yet I did not say they absolv- 
ed him from dtity ; and if to duteous attentions 
he adds tenderness notwithstanding such faults, 
his chAjflfteT rises above the common staQdard 
of huimmity : if Frederic, pursuant to his un- 
cle's id^ice and his own desires, should visit 
us soon, in order to push his success with Lou- 
isa, I shall not blame him, because I feel that I 
might do it in his case ; but if his delicacy for 
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his mother's memory prevents hitn, I shall cer- 
tainly honour him more, and love him better.' 

This was precisely Mrs. Daventree's own 
sense of the subject ; and their mutual wishes 
were fulfilled, as Frederic did not appear to 
profit by the consent of his uncle, who finding 
that to be the case, became as impatient for 
the fulfilment of his wishes, in the second point 
of view, as he had been on the first ; and as 
he was likewse very desirous of bringing down 
his niece, for whom he had a truly parental re- 
gard, he set out hastily for London, under an 
impression that his presence would remove all 
difiiculties. On arriving in town, he was as- 
tonished to hear the great change which had 
taken place in the afifairs of Mrs. Daventree 
and her family ; and although, as he observed, 
* a good fortune mended a good wife, and a 
pretty girl with ten thousand pounds was better 
worth having than beauty and beggary,' yet 
fttill he was very anxious to impress upon Mrs. 
Daventree's mind that self-evident faoL that he 
was an entire stranger to the changS^ Lou- 
isa's circumstances, when he wrote the letter 
which contained his consent, and for this pur- 
pose he paid her a very early visit. 

Mrs. Daventree received him with great 
pleasure, for she had reasoned h^elf out of 
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those sensations which shrunk from the plain- 
ness of his manners ; and when he assured 
her, again and again, that * he loved Louisa for 
her own sake,' she assured him, with so much 
frankness, of her entire belief in his assertion, 
that the old gentleman was quite delighted, and 
declared, that whenever the wedditigtook place, 
he would double Louisa's fortune in her settle- 
ment. 

At this time the widow was concluding a 
purchase she had made of a beautiful house 
and garden at Hampstead, where she intended 
to settle with her younger children ; she men- 
tioned it to the good squire, who instantly re- 
commended her to do nothing without the ad- 
vice of his nephew, whom he recommended to 
her professionally, adding — * I will send him 
to yoa, madam, immediately.' 

Mrs. Daventree could not forbear smiling as 
she assented, and sooif after Frederic appear^ 
ed ; the strict propriety of his manners was an 
echo on the modest forbearance of his pree^ 
ding conduct ; and young as he was, she saw 
that he would be a husband well calculated for 
her Louisa, whose innocence and modesty were 
yet accompanied by a liveliness and occasional 
volatility, which called for the hand of affec- 
tionate repaint, but were ever under its most 
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somewhat consoled on learning that Mrs. Da- 
ventree had accepted %e offer he made her, of 
a seat in the coach, in order that she might 
go down and make a final settlement of her af- 
fairs in Yorkshire, as she had imbibed for that 
lady the sincerest affection, which was warmly 
returned ; for although Mrs. Daventree loved 
her family with almost unexampled tenderness, 
she was not one of those kind of mqthers who 
never see merit in any besides their own off- 
spring ; her kind and benevolent spirit, her 
gentle sympathizing heart, and discriminating 
mind, ever loved and appreciated virtue and 
excellence, wherever they were presented to 
her eye, and in this amiable orphan she felt no 
common interest. . , 

Though ever gratified by the attentions of 
her children, yet when, upon her preparations 
for departure, Henry declared his intention of 
attending her into Yorkshire, she opposed his 
design, as being useless to her, and trouble- 
some to himself. 

Mr. Barnet, however, agreed with him that 
it was his duty to do so, and added, * that the 
fourth seat in his carriage was vacant, and 
could not be better filled than by the doctor, 
who would take care of them all ;' and added, 
* if the parson can't find him a bed at Conisbro,' 
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he can go home with us, you know ; 'tis but 
seTeo miles, you knoi# 

Mrs. Daventree knew also, that if he were 
seveo miles distant, he would be of little use 
to her ; but as she knew there was but small 
occasion for his services, and valued the kind* 
nes8 of his company far above its utility, she 
assented to this arrangement ; and accordingly 
they parted at Conisbro.' 

Martha, who had been left in charge of the 
house, was overpowered with joy at the sight 
of her mistress ; but when she perceived the 
coach drive forward without leaving any of the 
young family, she felt very much surprised, 
and almost shocked— r< Ah, madam,' said she, 
* I see you may say with poor Naomi, " I went 
out full, but I return empty," for none of yoiir 
children are with you — more's the pity !' 

* True, Martha ; and if I had indeed lost any 
of my darlings, the words would have been 
most painfully applicable ; but I thank God I 
have left them all well, and my present situa- 
tion enables me to say, in other respects. " I 
wept out empty, but I return full." ' 

* May God be thanked for it !' cried the po< 
woman, melting into tears of joy ; ' many 
heart in this parish will rejoice at your Im 
madam.' 
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' My first care,' returned her mistress, * is to 
make you easy, Martha ; you have lived with 
me now more than seven years, have always 
been my faithful servant, and many times ex- 
erted yourself far beyond my deeiires, and yonr 
own strength ; I now offer you either an easy 
service in my family, or an annuity of thirty 
pounds a year in your own country — which do 
you prefer V 

* Why, madam, 'tis a long way to be sure ; 
but if it were twice as far, I should say, if it 
were proper, out of the same book, " whither 
thou goest, thither will I go also," for you have 
not only been a good mistress to me, in all 
worldly things, but you have so instructed me, 
and comforted me in heavenly things, that as 
I have lived with you, so I desire to die with 
you.' 

The good clergyman, his wife, and daugh- 
ter, broke in upon their invaluable neighbour, 
with congratulations on her return, which were 
extended when they learnt the accession of for- 
tune enjoyed by her family. When they had 
listened to her recital of such facts as she 
thought proper to communicate, the good man, 
in his turn, began to speak of his family ; but 
by the blushes which arose to his daughter's 
cheek, the tale was already told, for Mrs. Da- 
U 
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ventree had long known that a tender connex* 
ion subsisted between her and a very worthy 
Ban, whose circumstances alone had prevent- 
ei him from marrying her. The good man 
now informed his happy auditor, that the im- 
pediment was in a great meausure removed, m 
the suitor had been pat in possession of a 
neighbouring curacy, which, together with a 
little which he would spare from his own in- 
come, would enable people so bounded in their 
wishes to live contentedly, -till something bet- 
ter should occur : so that, in the course of a 
year, when he had looked out for a house, and 
put them a few necessaries into it, they should 
be married. 

' I always thought Mr. AUenson not only a 
very worthy, but a very clever man,' returned 
Mrs. Daventree * and as your daughter is a 
very active young woman, and of a most ex- 
cellent temper, I think them particularly cal- 
culated for the education and care of young 
people — has this scheme never struck you, my 
friends ? It could not fail to answer in a place 
so eminently beautiful and healthy as this ; I 
think I could ensure the young couple six pupils 
from my own acquaintance.' 

* Ay, my good friend, we have all thought of 
ihat many a time ; but that must be the work 
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of time i a house must be got, with a garden 
and paddock ; furniture be bought ; the scheme 
isi^ood, but the means— the means is the things 

* Behold them here, my dear friends : this 
house has accommodated seven children ; their 
little beds are all neat and in order, the gar- 
den and the paddock are precisely to your wish- 
es, and^the rent is too easy to be objectionable ; 
the drawings are my children's, and I shall re- 
move them : the wine I must transfer to tlie 
parsonage, in lieu of the good elder-berry I 
have sd often drank there ; but allow every 
thing else as it stands to be my wedding pre- 
sent to your daughter^ a small proof of my love 
and gratitude to those who have so often sooth- 
ed my sorrows, and administered to my com- 
forts, both in the way of friendship and duty.' 

Astonishment and delight for some minutes 
sealed the lips of her auditors, but a burst of 
grateful tears at once affected the mother and 
daughter, who involuntarily rushed into each 
other's arms ; while the good man, recovering 
his speech, accepted the offer with that frank 
and generous thankfulness which bespoke him 
equally willing to accept or confer obligation : 
whilst he was yet speaking, Mr. Allenson, the 
lover, having heard at the parsonage of Mrs. 
Daventree's arrival, stept down to her house. 
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to welcome her return, and became, in his turn, 
a surprised and delighted guest ; and the hap- 
py party remained with their benefactress til 
midnight, an hour that had rarely beheld them 
awake since the christening of this daiUng 
daughter. 

As Mrs. Daventree had little farther to do 
at Conisbro,' save to distribute proofs of her 
bounty amongst those who had hitherto parti- 
cipated her care and (as far as she had been 
able) her benevolence, and - found herself ex- 
tremely lonely in the house where she was 
wont to be surrounded by her childx6D, she 
soon informed her son that she was leady to 
return to town, where her daughters were still 
under the care of Mrs. Soane ; to her surprise, 
instead of Henry in person, she was answered 
by the arrival of Mr. Barnet's carriage, and a 
pressing invitation to spend a few days with 
the family at the Park, and set out from thence 
to London. 

Though Mrs. Daventree would certainly 
have preferred going direct to her daughters, 
who were impatient for her return, yjH when 
she considered the near affinity likely^'to sub- 
sist between herself and this worthy family, 
she did not feel at liberty to decline this invi- 
tation, and therefore bade a hasty adieu to h^r 
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friends at Conisbro', a place she could not quit 
without some regret, as it was endeared to her 
as the scene where the affections of her dear 
family had been proved, and their virtues had 
unfolded — where those blossoms had been 
cherished whose fruit was now ripening in a 
warmer but not more genial climate. 

When Mrs. Daventree arrived at the Park, 
she was greeted by Mrs. Barnet with all the af- 
fection of a sister,. for this good lady was very 
partial to Louisa, and had long wished to see 
her the wife of Frederic ; and she expatiated 
with 80 much pleasure on the virtuous disposi- 
tions of this couple, and the promise of happi- 
ness they enjoyed, that Mrs. Daventree found 
the time pass away too delightfully to wish its 
abridgment, notwithstanding her desire of be- 
ing in London, and her sense of her children's 
wishes. 

One day, as the two ladies were discoursing 
as usual on these beloved objects of their cares, 
the squire broke in upon them, and with his 
usual abruptness', said — * What, her© you are ! 
both sitting preach, preach, about those who 
want none of your care, because they're alrea- 
dy provided^for, and taking no notice at all what 
beiBomes of those who do want it — where's 
Emily and the doctor, hey V 
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* I don't know,' was the answer of one lady. 

* I rather think they are walking in the shrub* 
bery,' said the other. 

* Rather think ! — donU know /-^pretty guar- 
dians, truly, to a girl of eighteen, rambling about 
with a handsome young fellow, not two-and- 
twenty ! Very pretty work you make of it, 
upon my word ! — If this isn't ruination, I don't 
know what is : 'tis just Frederic's affair over 
again — walking in the shrubbery to-day, riding 
in the Park yesterday ; reading in the morn- 
ing, sketching at noon, and singing at night-' 
pray, what do all these things lead, to, hey ? 
answer me that, ladies, answer me that V 

* Sir,' said Mrs. Daventree, rising in confu- 
sion, * I trust the propriety of my son's con- 
duct, and the purity of his principles, will ' 

* Principles — propriety — purity ! Stuff and 
nonsense ! will they keep my girl from falling 
in love with him, hey ? will they make him 
look any worse in her eyes ? answer me tkat^ 
Mrs. Daventree V 

' I should hope not, sir ; but really, sir, you 
seem to me to have formed very unnecessary 
apprehensions in this case.' 

* I ask pardon, madam ; I'm a plain man, 
but it appears to me that I can see full as far 
into a millstone as those who have more know- 
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ledge and refinement. I wasn't mistaken in 
Frederic's case, was I ? There's no answering 
that ; and ' take my word for it, I'm not wrong 
now : I said then, Frederic made love to the 
girl, and if he could not have her he was a 
rogue — I said that of my own boy, ma'am ; and 
now I say, the doctor is making love to Emily, 
and if he wont have her, I say he's a rogue — 
that's yot/r boy, ma'am ; justice is justice, every 
where, to my way of thinking.' 

' But I am certain, sir, that if my son has 
indeed formed and decided predilection for 
Miss Emily, he will act worthy of himself and 
her.' 

' But, ma'am, Emily hasn't a shilling, not a 
shilling till I die — ^how should she V 

* Her brother must give her a fortune ; I 
hear he is going to marry a girl on whom he 
means to settle twenty thousand pounds ; in 
my opinion he had much better give his sister 
one half of it — not that my son would wish for 
a shilling, I am certain.' 

* You are a very odd woman, a very odd wo- 
man, indeed ; but I shall be even with you some 
day, Mrs. Daventree, depend upon it ; how- 
ever, if you think the doctor means honourable, 
and wont leave the girl to pine after him, that'r 
enough for me ; I neither want tA VNE!i:|\&sfiL 
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into a wedding, nor to drive him out of my 
house, but I do want to see my child heart* 
whole, one way or other, for I hate the sight of 
a sorrowful face worse than November, and I 
never like to breathe the same air with your 
sorrowful folks —'tis as infectious as the plague, 
and in love-cases you have as little chance of 
curing it.' 

Mr. Barnet was interrupted by the entrance 
of the young people, whose confusion, under 
the glance of his eye, and the inquiring looks 
of the ladies, was certainly indicative of the 
disorder he dreaded. 

Mrs. Daventree waited with anxiety for a 
moment in which she could make those inqui- 
ries on this momentuous subject necessary for 
her own satisfaction. She found that their kind 
host had indeed seen * far into a millstone,' to 
use his own expression, for Henry appeared to 
her to be by no means aware that his attentions 
to Miss Barnet involved any -responsibitity ; 
but he was by no means inclined to shrink from 
it : he had been so closely bound down by 
study, during his whole life, that he had scarce- 
ly ever entered into any female society, except 
the little intercourse he had enjoyed, from time 
to time, with his own sisters, who were ever 
the confidants of his every wish and care. 
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When he arrived in London, for the purpose of 
claming his fortune, though he was received 
by them with every mark of affection and plea- 
sure he could desire, yet he was no longer the 
first person in their consideration, as he used 
to be : and in the various little parties that 
were formed, he was necessarily led to sit by, 
or in some way take charge of, Emily Barnet : 
her ingenuousness, sweetness of temper, and 
cheerfulness of disposition, supplied to him the 
society he had lost : and he imperceptibly be* 
came attached to her, far beyond his own 
ideas of the case, as he had not, by any means, 
thbught of forming a matrimonial connexion ; 
for being devoted to study, he had concluded, 
prematurely, that he should remain a bachelor. 
The conversation with his mother gave him a 
new view of things ; he was led by it to con^ 
sider on the piopriety of leaving the Park im- 
mediately, and in leaving it, he learnt how 
much he must suffer from parting with its fair 
inhabitant. 

During the whole of their journey to Lon- 
don, Henry's symptoms increased ; but he la- 
boured to acquit himself with resolution, and 
his mother assisted him, by affecting not to 
perceive the change ; and he was rewarded 
for his exertion by finding Charles sitting with 
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his sisters. It was now six years since these 
affectionate brothers had beheld each other ; 
and as they were precisely those years in 
which the form is most altered and increased, 
most probably they would not have known each 
other, had they met in any other place ; but 
the affections of their boyish years had been 
increased during their absence, for esteem was 
now added to love, and friendship was engraft- 
ed on the ties of nature, so that it is scarcely 
possible to conceive two young, warm, hearts 
more united in affection than theirs, or two peo- 
ple rendered more happy in meeting, after a 
]oDg and affecting separation. 

Charles's business in London was of a na- 
ture to awaken the felicity and gratulations of 
his friends ; he was now, notwithstanding his 
youth, called to the command of a ship, as a 
reward for his distinguished courage, and uni- 
form good conduct ; .and as the time of his stay 
could not be long, and the two gentlemen, who 
were about to become his brothers-in-law, were 
impatient to claim their relationship, it was re- 
solved that the marriages of Sophia and Louisa 
should take^ place before he returned to his pro- 
fessional engagements. 

Amongst other property which had been 
transmitted to Henry from Rio Janeiro, were 
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many valuable pearls, which he now busied 
himself in having formed into three beautiful 
sets of ornaments, intended as bridal presents : 
when they were ready for their intended wear- 
ers, he first submitted them to the inspection 
of his mother, who having examined those de- 
signed for Louisa's, took up the case which 
contained Sophia's, observing it was much lar- 
'^ger.^ 

* It contains, besides such a set as you have 
seen, a bandeau of the very choicest pearls, 
intended not so much as a substitute for the 
hair her love for me once induced "her to part 
with, for time has restored the theft of afifec-' 
tion, I perceive, but I give it as a memorial of 
a circumstance that must ever rest upon my 
heart ; and as Sophia's lot in life is become a 
very splendid one, it may not be amiss to re- 
mind her, even in an article of luxury, of that 
time when her necessities induced such a sac- 
rifice'. 

* Your observation is very just, my dear 
Henry ; for although Sophia is singularly gift- 
ed with moderation by nature, and is pious and 
humble by principle, yet she is but a woman, 
and a young woman too ; of course she ought 
to be guarded in every possible way ; the 
wisest and the best have need of *' line upon 
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line, and precept upcm precept ;" but surely, 
HemjTi you have not been so foolish as to pro- 
yide this third case of jewellery for me V 

' Indeed, mother, I have not-^l knew that 
you would not— that is, I thought you ■ * 

* Then who are they for V 

^ I thought Emily Bamet would most proba- 
bly be with Louisa on this occasion, and — 
and ' 

< And, being a bridemaid, ought to wear the 
same as the rest.' 

' Exactly, mother ; that is just what I thought 
— that was cdl^ I assure you.' 

< But then, Henry, I can assure you, that 
neither Emily nor Emily's uncle will accept a 
present of so much value, until you are inclined 
to tender the full possession of a property far 
more valuable ; so pray hide them till you have 
fully made up your mind ; and in order that 
you may be blessed with the more perfect pos- 
session of your reason, in deciding on a matter 
of so much importance, I promise you that, as 
far as I can prevent it, without giving pain or 
offence, Emily Bamet shall not make one of 
our nuptial party : the longer time you take for 
consideration, the better.'* 

' I have already thought a great deal on the 
subject, mother.' 
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* The more the better, Henry.' 
Henry assented to this, but the assent was 
followed by a sigh. 



CHAPTER XL 

Agreeable to the arrangements now made 
by Mrs. Daventree, Sophia, on her marriage, 
set out with Mr. Darlington for his mansion in 
Yorkshire ; and Louisa with Frederic Bamet, 
for his uncle's seat, in the same neighbourhood ; 
and Charles and Henry went with her to her 
new abode at.Hampstead. 

In the course of a fortnight, Charles was obli- 
ged to part once more from his dear mother, 
and his new-found friend and brother : and afltar 
that time, Henry appeared so low and dispirit- 
ed, that Mrs. Daventree almost repented the 
arrangement she had made. It appeared that 
Emily was engaged in a similar struggle ; 
since, on the return of Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 
Bamet to London, Emily did not accompany 
them, though pressed to it by her uncle and 
aunt, who observed 'that her spirits were 
by no means so good as they used to be, 
and they thought that change of scene might 
be useful to her.' In relating this, Louisa 
15 
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observed, 'that Mr. Bamet shook his head, 
and looked very sagacious and sorrowful ; but 
much as she had seen of his manners, and 
much, as she was in his confidence, she knew 
not to what he alluded, unless he apprehended 
that Emily had some inherent complaint, to 
which she was a stranger.' 

But the mother and son, to whom this was 
addressed, had at least an idea of the old gen- 
tleman's meaning ; and the doctor, as he al- 
ways called Henry, felt as if, in deliberating 
on his own case, he had been playing with the 
feelings of another. He made this the subject 
of an appeal to his mother, who saw, in the 
animation and anxiety of his manners, how 
very near the subject now was to the heart. 

' I told you,' said she, ' Henr}^ that a man 
of your studious habits could not think too 
much; I now, however, perceive that you 
have thought enough^ for your heart has deci- 
ded, and as you have hesitated from the best of 
motives, I hope you will be forgiven — so pray 
set out to the Park, as soon as you please ; 
take your pearls with you, and if it is in your 
power, bring me a diamond on your return, in 
another daughter.' 

The journey of Henry was as successful 
as any young lover has a right to expect^ 
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though he did not bring Emily back with hira, 
as their marriage did not take place till last 
month, when Mrs. Daventree was on a visil 
to Sophia, who was then entering on the im* 
portant duties of a mother to a lovely boy. 
The squire had the pleasure of arranging this 
wedding entirely in his own way, and making 
all his tenantry as joyful as himself: he gave 
the bride away in his own parish-church, and 
invited all his neighbours to a splendid dinner. 
These entertainments were by no means in uni- 
son with the taste or wishes of the young peo- 
ple ; but in their amiable compliance with the 
wishes of one who had ever been a father to 
Emily, they found a satisfaction superior to 
following their own. An obliging disposition, 
a conciliating temper, conduces no less to the 
actual happiness of our fellow-creatures, than 
the nobler gifts of benevolence and charity ; 
and let it be ever remembered, that the same 
divine lips which taught us to compassionate 
the distresses and relieve the wants of our 
afflicted brethren, to the utmost of our power, 
bade us also ' be affable, be courteous,' and 
in all things * do unto others as we would they 
should do unto us.' 

This young couple returned to London with 
Mrs. Daventree, and are at present visitants 
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with Mr. and Mrs. Barhet, who are assisting 
them in looking for a house, as Henry was de- 
sirous of consulting the choice of his bride in 
this respect, and she is equally anxious io re- 
side near a brother to whom she is tenderly 
attached, and a mother-in-law for whom she 
justly entertains sentiments of the profoundest 
respeqt, and most lively affection. 

Young women, educated as the daughters 
of Mrs. Davenlree have been, could hardly 
fail to make excellent wifes, mothers, mis- 
tresses, and friends, and so far as they hare 
been tried, the promise of their youth is fufil- 
led. Sophia, as the mistress of a splendid 
mansion, surrounded by extensive, though 
pleasing duties, and equally occupied by the 
management of her own household, and the 
claims of the poor throughout a considerable 
district, who look up to her power for protec- 
tion, and her charity for relief, gives ample 
proof that a woman of the meekest manners, 
and most retired habits, whose mind is natu- 
rally strong, and has been properly cultivated, 
and whose heart is informed by a religious 
sense of duty, can easily rise, and extend her 
powers and occupations to all that is required 
in such a situation — humble, yet dignified, mo- 
dest, but cheerful, blending every elegant ac' 
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complishinent and useful pursuit, Sophia is the 
pride and comfort of her husband, the delight 
of his friends, the guide of his servants, and 
the consoler of all who need assistance or 
crave compassion within her circle ; and in 
the late visit of Mrs. Daventree to this belov- 
ed daughter, she had the satisfaction of per- 
ceiving that the conduct of Sophia went be- 
yond even her most sanguine expectations, 
and she naturally imputed much of her domes- 
tic propriety to the excellent example she 
had witnessed in the conduct of her patroness, 
since she had not been enabled to present her 
one, in person, beyond the period of childhood. 
Surrounded by the gayeties of the metropo- 
lis, and the acquaintances of the late Mrs. 
Bamet, and much more likely to be seduced 
by the volatility of her own disposition, yet 
Louisa conducts herself with equal propriety ; 
aware of her weakness, she looks continually 
to her mother, or husband, for protection for 
herself, and prudently declares, * she will not 
venture to walk alone, till time has proved 
that she can do without leading strings ;* her 
lively disposition, sweetness of temper, and 
activity of mind, render her so delightful a com- 
panion to her husband, that he continues as 
much attached to domestic pleasures as even 
15* 
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his uncle could desire him, and divides his time 
between the duties of his profession, which 
every day increases in its claims, and the so- 
ciety of a wife who is singularly well calcu- 
lated to relieve a mind oppressed by the inten- 
sity of study, or distracted by multiplicity of 
business. 

To Frederic, the simple pleasure of connu- 
bial felicity have not only inherent excellence 
to recommend them, but the charm of novelty, 
for he never witnessed them before, except at 
the short intervals passed in his uncles family : 
he well remembers that the little leisure which 
his father snatched from the pressure of busi- 
ness was neither enlivened by the society of 
his mother, nor were his cares soothed by her 
tenderness ; his earliest recollections present 
him only with ineffectual remonstrances on 
the one hand, and petulant incorrigibility on 
the other ; he remembers moments when, 
as the chariot that bore his mother, decked 
in all the paraphernalia of expense and fash- 
ion, rolled from her own door, his father has 
caught him passionately in his arms, shed bit- 
ter tears upon his face, and ardently prayed 
that Heaven would avert from his son the sor- 
rows under which he suffered. 
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As Frederic sometimes relates scenes of 
his early sorrows to his fond and sympathizing 
wife, her tender tears flow to the memory of 
this unhappy father ; and she inwardly prays 
that she may be made the medium of happi- 
ness to that son for whom he thus petitioned 
Heaven, while the husband wipes his glisten- 
ing eyes, and as he presses her hand, and reads 
the soft submission of her countenance, silent- 
ly thanks his God that the desire of his belov- 
ed father is already realized. 

Edward, far from relaxing in his elegant and 
useful pursuit, applies himself with double dil- 
igence to study, under the direction of his in- 
valuable friend ; and as his judgment matures, 
and the visions of youthful imagination become 
enlightened by genius and consolidated by stu- 
dy, there is every reason to hope that he will 
become the Soane or Wyatt of a future day ; 
the excellence of his disposition, the simplicity 
and suavity of his manners, and the rectitude 
of his principles, bid fair to place the brightest 
jewel in that crown of fame which his talents 
are likely to procure him : for genius derives 
its highest lustre from virtue and piety. 

Blest with such a preceptress as their mother, 
and such examples as their elder sisters, Anne 
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and Elizabeth become daily more worthy and 
amiable ; they are active, intelligent, sensible, 
humane, affectionate, and dntiful children, and 
are a source of the roost tender interest, and 
affecting pleasure, to their mother, who is ena- 
bled to procure for them the assistances in their 
education her older daughters could not enjoy, 
and to indulge them in many innocent gratifica- 
tions unknown to their sisters, for which they 
are taught to be grateful to an overruling Provi- 
dence, and to receive thankfully and humbly. 

William and Martha reside with Mrs. Da- 
rentree, and being in good health, and the mid- 
dle of life, continue to fulfil the easy task as- 
signed them with their wonted faithfulness and 
vigilance ; and their attachment to the family 
who protects them increases by lime, and from 
their opportunity of comparing the character of 
those they serve with that of others who sur- 
round them. Where the blessings of educa- 
tion are denied, the mind unfolds but slowly, 
but affection in this case, performs the ofi5ce of 
reason— thus the attachments of servants great- 
ly resemble those of children ; but the time 
must arrive when our claims on the love and 
esteem of those with whom we are nearly con- 
nected must arise from a higher source, and 
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these claims were fully established by their 
truly exemplary mistress. 

Thus happy in her children, easy in her 
circumstances, beloved by her friends, and res- 
pected by all, Mrs. Daventree is enabled grate- 
fully to adore that Providence whose will she 
obeyed, and whose mercies have led her, step 
by step, ' through clouds and thick darkness,' 
to a quiet resting-place for the evening of her 
days, and has enabled her not only to answer 
every lawful demand of the creditors of her 
late husband, thereby fully absolving his good 
name from reproach, and honestly satisfying ail 
who might sufler from his misfortunes, but like- 
wise permitted her to reward the kindness of 
those who befriended her in the hour of dis- 
tress, or who now demand her compassion as 
objects of charity. Among the former, Mr. 
Sadler was her first care, although his known 
attachment to his first employers, and the pro- 
bity of his character, had long ago placed him 
in easy circumstances. 

When Mrs. Daventree entered on her pre- 
sent establishment, although she might be said 
to resume her own situation in life only, yet 
she certainly experienced a gratification in the 
gifts of fortune which she had never known 
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before ; and as all riches and poverty are coni' 
parative, although her powers of expenditure 
are considerably less than they were in her 
early life, yet they appear to be more, and con- 
fer, apparently, many more gratifications to* 
herself, and more extensive power of benefit-- 
ing others ; since there are many paths of eco^ 
Bomy taught only to those who are under the 
necessity of treading them ; and notwithstand- 
ing the misfortunes which befell Mrs. Daven- 
tree evidently tried one who was already a 
wise and good woman, it is only right te say,, 
that she came out of this ordeal a still wiser 
and better woman ; for our Heavenly Father 
doth not afflict his children to no end ; and 
where sorrow is sustained with Christain hu- 
mility, patience and hope, it purifies the heart, 
enlightens the judgment, leads us nearer to 
God, by faith and prayer, and unites us more 
closely to our fellow-creatures, by a partici- 
pation of their sufferings, and a sympathy in 
their feelings. 

So fully is the widow herself convinced of 
these benign influences, both upon herself and 
her young family, that in retracing the progress 
of her past life, notwithstanding its severe sor- 
rows, and its manifold cares, she is ever ao 
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customed to close tliis affecting, but salutaiy 
review of occurrences, with pious gratitude to 
the all-wise Disposer, and to say, in the lan- 
guage of the psalmist, * it is good for me that L 
have been afflicted/ 
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